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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Protocol  has  not  jet  been  signed.  The  difficulties 
seem  to  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  what  was  in  the 
Protocol  as  from  what  was  not  there.  There  was  no 
mention  in  the  Protocol  of  the  demobilisation  of  the 
Russian  army,  on  which  our  Government  insisted  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  .their  signing  anj  diplomatic 
instrument.  This  difficulty,  might  'have  b^n  arranged 
by  a  separate  declaration  on  the  part  of  Russia,  pledging 
herself  to  withdraw  her  soldiers  from  their  menacing 
encampment  in  the  south ;  and.  tKe  Parijs  correspondent 
of  the  TVmeif  affirmed  yester^y,  with  the  utmost 
positiveness,*'  that  “  it  is  perfeotlv  correct  that  Russia,  by 
a  despatch,  was  to  declare  that  she  was  ready  to 
disarm  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  Protocol ; 
and  the  courier  of  whom  he  had  spoken  as  the  bearer  of 
this  ^MUlQ^  btA^arrived  in  London."  Bat  ".was  to 
declare  "nn  ^is  statement  must  be  read  "  was  expected 
•or  was;  wisj^^  i  to  declare."  The  courier  apparently 
brought  not  an^^  agreement  to  make  such  a  declaration, 
but  a  number  ai  conditions  under  which  alone  Russia 
could  i\ndprtidce  to  ^disarm.  These  conditions  were,  as 
the  Jjiilji.Niwdi  diso^ered  on  Wednesday  morning,  that 
Turkey  should  '  disarm  first,  that  peace  should  be  con¬ 
cluded  between^  the  Porto  ana  Montenegro,  an^ 
that  some  degroe  of  order  and  tranquillity  should 
be  restored  throughout  ^e  European  provinces  of 
Turkey.  publush  in  another  page  an  account  of 
the  military  situation,  based  on  private  letters  from 
the  vfuious  centres  of  activity,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  the  Porto's 
consenting  to  disarm.  In  fact,  she  dares  not  disarm,  in 
face  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  her  disaffected  popu¬ 
lation  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  increasing  her  armament 
as  much  and  as  fast  as. she  can,  and  concentrating  her 
troops  in  European  l^rke^.  And  while  the  Porto  is 
thus  mwking  every  preparatiou  to  crush  out  disaffection 
with  an' iron  hand,  it  is  hopielecui*  to  expect'  Russia  to 
withdraw  her  armies,  and  l^ve  the  field  clear,  unless 
she  is  willing  to  stultify  her  previous  action,  and  betray 
the  miserable  misgoverned  creatures  who  have  risen  in 
arms,  trusting  to  her  protection  and  assistance. 

It  is  the  most  recent  version  of  an  old  nursery  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  it  can  be  solved  only  in  the  same  way.  "  I 
will  not  sigp  the  Protocol,  unless  you  disarm,"  says 
England.  "  I  will  not  disarm,  hnleSs  Turkey  first  dis¬ 
arms,"  says  Russia.  "  I  will  not  disarm,  unless  the  insur- 
igents  first  disarm,"  says  Turkey.*  "  We  will  not  disarm," 
says  the  insurgents,  "  till  we  are  sure  of  bettor  govern¬ 
ment."  Clearly  we  must  begin  at  the  begpnnin^  of  this 
series  of  conditional  a^s,  and  get  good  gevernment  for 


tho  j^pulation  of  Turkey,  before  there  is  any  security 
for  European  peace.  Vvhether  this  can  be  done  without 
elimiuating  tho  Turks  as  a  ruling  power,  is  more  than 
doubtful. 

The  Protocol  does  not  seem  to  have  gene  so  fsr  as  we 
supposed  last  week.  From  what  was  rumoured  regerd- 
ing  its  contents,  we  had  supposed  that  it  would  practi¬ 
cally  register  the  decision  of  Enrope  no  longer  to  bo 
bound  by  that  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  under  which 
the  Powers  enrage  not  to  interfere  singly  or  collectively 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects.  Bat  it  would 
appear  that  Lord  Beaoonsfield's  party  in  the  Cabinet 
has  triumphed,  and  that  our  Gevernment  has  persist¬ 
ently.  refused  to  agree  formally  to  what  everybody  sup¬ 
posed  had  been  already  virtually  acted  upon.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  towaids  the  end  of  last  year,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcoto  plainly  said  that  he  viewed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  as  a  breach  of  the  I^reaty  of  Paris,  and 
Mr.  Cross  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion;  The 
‘jof  th6  Tfb^ySkrthiU  .the  Plsweiy, 


have>o  r%hf of  wWt!^ 
in  ex^iition  pi  IhV  promises  which  it  has  spodti&^ii^iy 
of  its  own  goodii^l  made  to  its  subjects.  But  since'tben 
the  more  subtle  doct^ue  has  been  elaborated  that  you 
do  not  interfere  between  a  ruler  and  his  sutgects  by  merely 
assembling  in  solemn  conclave  and  expostulating  with 
him  and  sugg^esting  that  he  oug^ht  to  resigpi  his  authority. 
So  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  only  effect  of  the  Protocol 
negotiations  has  been  to  define  more  rigidly  the  position 
of  the  English  Government.  ^  The^  ^OPjoi^  iA  ‘'tomon- 
strating  with  the  Turk,  and  giyin'g'  him  *gdS^i^vice, 
but  they  will  not  use  force,  and  they  will  not'say  irhat 
they  will  do  if  any  other  Power  ums  force.'  Sucl^^P9ah 
to  be  the  decision  at  which  the  Government  have 
'amved,'  but' it  is  well  to  suspend  judgmonttiH  Uiey  have 
gpven  ah  account  of  their  stewardship  in  the  ]^ding 
negotiations.  ’  •  ’  - 

I  *  ■  •  i  1  mmmmmmmmrn  ‘  t  '  t  <  f  .’'It 

.What  did  Lord  Derby  mean"  on  Thursday,  by  saying 
that  Sir  Henry  Elliot  was  withdrawn  f^m  Chhstan^ 
nople  "  as  an  expression  of  our  feeling  at  tho  failure 
'of  the  Conference,  and  not  as  any  positive  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porto  F ''  Hm  he  been  cor¬ 
rectly  reported  ?  "  We  almost  went  out  of  our  way," 
he  said,  "  to  make  this  clear  to  all  concerned."  If  this 
is  so,  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  British  public  is 
not  included  by  Lora  Derby  among  the  nuniber  of 
those  "  concerned,"  for  there  has  neVer  been  a  syllable 
spoken  or  published  '  by  rfny  memDor  '*of^*the^  Govern¬ 
ment  giv;ing  us  to  understand  that  Sil*  '"Het)^ 
Elliot  was  withdrawn  "  as  an  exjirossion  of  our  froli^ 
at  the  failure  'of  the  Confefench."*  That  "is'Ja'ro^bn 
which  we  have  hea^  only  from,  pnauthoris^  Vefii^ 
paper  gossip.  The  (Mily  authentic  Government  stiff- 
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Chamber,  a  Bill  for  anirersal  inilii»ry  fferTice,  thi» 
Tnrkigh  feeling  of  distrast  was  enhanced  still  more, 
even  though  tlw  majority  of  the  Greeks  in  Tnrkey  are 
well  known  to  be  antagonists  of  the  Blaronian  aspira¬ 
tions. 


meni  is  contained  in  the  last  despati^  of  Blae>book 
No.  2,  which  makes  not  ^e  least  reference  to  any  es^ 
pression  of  feeling,  but  only  approres  of  Sir  Henry 
fUlio^s  retnrning  to  England,  “to  report  upon  the 
sitnation  of  affairs  in  Turkey,”  and  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  him  for  the  charge  of  the  Embassy  daring  his 
absence. 


A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  greatly  alarmed  by  ramoors  of  an  in¬ 
tended  rising  of  Softas  and  of  adherents  of  the  exiled 
Grand  Vizier.  More  than  a  hundred  gendarmes  in 
plain  clothes  aided  the  police  in  ferreting  out  the  sup¬ 
posed  conspirators.  At  Galata  Serai,  a  number  of 
students  were  arrested  who  are  said  to  have  plotted  in 
the  interest  of  Midhat.  Some  of  them  were  sent  on 
board  a  war-vessel,  to  be  transported  to  Asia  Minor., 
Those  men,  however,  who  had  been  arrested  on  the 
occasion  of  the  banishment  of  Midhat,  have  been 
released ;  with  the  exception  of  the  ex-Grand  Vizier’s 
former  oonfidant,  Kemal  Bey,  whose  examination 
continues.  Placards  demanding  the  removal  of 
Mahmud  Damad,  the  Saltan’s  brother-in-law,  and 
of  the  War  Secretary,  Bedif  Pasha,  as  well  as  the 
recall  of  Midhat,  were  found  at  the  gates  of  the  minis¬ 
tries,  of  the  mosques,  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
this  popular  dissatisfaction  has  an  eoho  in  the  Turkish 
Parliament. 


No  time  should  be  lost  in  ascertaining  whether  Lord 
Derby  has  been  correctly  reported,  as  saying  that  the 
recall  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  was  intended  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  feeling  at  the  failure  of  the  Conference,  because, 
if  so,  an  entirely  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  had  been  asked  to  return  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  would  have  returned  if  his  health  had 
permitted.  The  Government  should  be  asked  what 
nas  taken  place  in  Tnrkey  since  the  Conference  to 
mitigate  the  feeling  which  they  expressed  at  the 
end  of  January.  Is  the  actual  summoning  of  the 
Turkish  Parliament  the  event  by  which  the  Porte 
has  regained  their  favour  ?  That  can  hardly  be,  for 
the  Parliament  had  not  met  when  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  time  for 
more  than  an  opening  speech  from  the  Saltan.  Or  was  it 
the  Turkish  Circular,  which  promised  to  do  everything 
that  the  Powers  had  asked,  except  give  securities  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  promises  ?  If  so,  what  has  made 
Lord  Salisbury  change  his  mind  since  January,  regard¬ 
ing  the  worth  of  the  unguaranteed  promises  of  the 
Porte  ?  Or  has  Lord  Salisbury  been  overruled,  and  is 
this  another  sign  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  having  it  all 
his  own  way,  and  wishes  to  have  the  fact  generally 
known — to  fiaunt  it,  indeed,  defiantly  in  the  face  of  the 
Opposition  P 


The  hospitalities  at  Djakovo,  Bishop  Strossmayer’s 
episcopal  residence,  are  being  now  conducted  on  a  scale 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  even  of  that  most  hospitable 
of  palaces.  Day  after  day  there  are  fresh  arrivals  of 
monks  from  Bosnia,  agents  from  Herzegovina  and 
Dalmatia,  and  special  envoys  from  Montenegro.  The 
Bishop  is  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Prince 
Nikita,  and  can  find  no  praise  too  great  for  the  Prince^ 
whose  chivalry  and  honesty  make  him,  to  use  the 
Bishop’s  own  words,  “  le  Bayard  des  Slaves,  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche.”  The  Bishop’s  influence  in  Italy,  which 
is  greater  at  the  Quirinal  than  at  the  Vatican,  is  now 
being  wielded  to  combat  Italian  preiudices  against 
Montenegro’s  obtaining  a  seaport,  and  the  Montenegrin 
Minister  of  War  is  now  in  Italy  in  connexion  with  the 
Bishop’s  representations  on  the  subject. 


The  announcement  that  the  Ambassador  had  been 
asked  by  Lord  Derby  to  return  to  Constantinople  is  all 
the  more  gratuitous  because  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  health 
does  not  permit  him  to  return.  One  generally  sees  a 
smile  when  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  ill-health  is  mentioned, 
as  if  it  were  a  malady  of  the  same  degree  of  seriousness 
as  the  congestion  in  the  tear-ducts  of  General  Ignatiefif’s 
eyes  arising  fi*om  over-indulgence  in  the  melting 
mood.  But  it  is  not  so ;  Sir  Heniy  Elliot’s  health  is 
really  very  bad.  He  suffers,  we  understand,  from  a 
very  painful  form  of  nervous  headache,  and  seven 
months  ago  petitioned  for  leave  of  absence  on  that 
ground.  In  the  despatch  to  which  we  have  referred 
there  is  an  allusion  to  this.  Lord  Derby  specially 
thanking  him  for  having  continued  at  his  post,  at  the 


Constitutional  ideas  have  not  made  much  headway 
yet  in  Constantinople.  Before  the  clerks  at  the  post 
and  telegraph  offices  struck  work,  on  account  of  their 
salaries  gradully  retrograding  from  payments  in  gold  to 
payments  in  caimeSy  they  sallied  forth  in  a  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  200  strong  to  the  Konak  of  the  Post-office 
Director,  Taver  Pasha.  Here  they  formed  front,  and 
sent  up  a  deputation  of  ten  of  their  members  to  lay 
their  case  before  the  Pasha.  But  scarcely  had  their 
spokesman,  “  Postadchi  “  Shakin  Eflendi,  opened  his 
mouth,  when  the  irate  Pasha  bade  his  servants  kick  the 
deputation  down- stairs,  and  had  the  unlucl^  Shakin 
seized  by  the  Zaptiehs,  and  walked  off  to  prison.  He 
was  followed  by  his  indignant  comrades,  but  speedily 
released  by  the  Minister  of  Police,  Omar  Fevri  Pasha, 
who  considered  the  arrest  rather  illegal,  but  whether  on 
Koranical  or  Constitutional  grounds  we  cannot,  say. 


desire  of  the  Government,  notwithstanding  the  effect  on 
his  health.  As  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  health  is  no  better 
since  he  came  to  England,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Government  should  announce  that  they  had  asked  him 
to  return,  unless  they  intended  the  announcement  as  an 
expression  of  some  sort  of  political  feeling.  What  is  it  ? 
The  Opposition  should  try  to  find  out  before  Parliament 
separates  for  the  recess. 


A  letter  from  Constantinople  says  that  the  official 
journal,  Takvim^i-Valeaje,  is  to  appear  now  daily,  so  as 
to  give  a  complete  report  of  the  debates  in  Parliament. 
The  Saltan  nas  appointed  Server  Pasha  to  act  as 
Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  Ahmed  Vefik  Eflendi  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  Some  dissatisfaction 
has  arisen  with  the  latter  choice ;  the  ways  and  manners 
of  Ahmed  Vefik  not  being  to  the  taste  of  those  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  who  went  to  have  an  interview 
with  him,  previous  to  the  opening  of  Parliament.  One- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  are  stated  to 
be  Christians.  The  distribution  of  creeds  in  Parliament 
thus  corresponds  to  their  distribution  in  the  Empire. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  election  of  so  many  Armenians, 
in  preference  to  Greeks,  who  vastly  outnumber  the 


When  it  was  settled  that  Queen  Isabella  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Spain,  it  was  also  settled  that  her 
great  champion,  Genei^  Martinez  Campos,  should  leave 
it.  He  was  thus  appointed  Captain-General  of  Cuba, 
and  went  there  last  year  with  a  large  force  to  put  down 
the  rebellion.  The  best  result  was  expected  from  bis 
well-known  energy  and  talents,  but  the  news  now  arrives 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  insurgents  being  put  down 
in  this  campaign  or  the  next,  and  the  general  has  asked 
for  reinforcements.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Cuban  War  is 
far  too  lucrative  a  **  pot-boiler  **  for  Spanish  ^nerals  and 
military  governors  to  be  stamped  out  in  a  faurr^. 
Otherwise  the  whole  movement  might  be  crushed  m 
eight  or  ten  weeks. 
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The  conflict  which  arose,  a  few  dajs  ago,  in  the  (Jer-  batteries,  at  and  near  Erivan ;  and  a  third  of  40,000 
man  Parliament,  between  Messrs.  Bei^mann  and  and  2^  tileries,  at  and  near  Nakshivan,  with  reserves 
Sohneegans,  the  spokesmen  of  the  Alsatian  compromise  of  20,000  at  Tiflis  and  20,000-30,000  at  ElisabetpoL 
partj,  and  Messrs.  Simmiis  and  Gerber,  who  belong  to  Thns  there  are  150,000  to  160,000  men,  exclusive  of  the 
the  French  and  Ultramontane  protest  party,  is  a  sig*  mrrisons  in  Alexandropol  and  the  other  frontier  and 
niflcant  sign  of  the  gradual  change  of  feeling  in  the  re-  Georgian  forts.  The  great  wooden  shed  which  serves  as 
annexed  province.  Whilst  M.  Simonis  spoke  of  the  a  station  at  Tiflis  is  crowded  with  military  stores,  and  ttio 
**  iron  yoke  of  dictatorship,*’  M.  Bergmann  and  M.  streets  and  the  two  Hdtels  de  I’Enrope  and  .dn  CaucaSd 
Gchneegans  declared  that  **  foreign  inflnence  was  busy  thronged  from  morning  to  night  with  soldiei^sai^^^Ce'I^ 
keeping  np  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.”  The  latter  either  quartered  in  the  town  or  on  theif  tstiy  ihrCihglL 
apeaker  acknowledged  even,  in  warm  words,  that  The  same  is  the  case  at  Elisabetp(d, ,  perhaps  nipre  so, 
**  much  good  had  been  done  idready  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  the  stores  coming  from  the  Caspian  with 

nnd  that  the  introduction  of  the  obligatory  principle  in  those  from  Tiflis.  The  men  aro^ftp^G  Shcamped  in 
primary  instruction  was  saluted  with  especial  joy.”  the  plain,  partly  quartered  iq  i)i^0Wn»  At  Erivan 
Though  criticising  various  acts  of  the  German  authori-  they  are  all  in  camp;  equcd^  j|£i^l?akihivan  and 
ties,  both  representatives  of  the  Alsatian  compromise  Alexandropol.  Quite  surpraduglMt  (Quantities  of 
party  defended  the  Executive  Committee  of  their  pro-  ”  Tshai,”  or  brick-tea,  thiB|^g|iBp||ia  supplied,  but  it  is 
yince  against  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  French  certain  that  this  beverage  iMf^^Shed  by  the  men,  a 
protest  party  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Radical  member  great  number  of  whom  q|5rSn^ulmans,  and  con- 
for  Berlin,  Franz  Duucker,  expressed  the  sympathies  of  scientionsly  perform  their  rel^dus  duties  in  the  grand 
his  friends  for  the  more  hopeful  and  conciliatory  mosque  at  Elisabetpol  facnng  the  bazaar,  whose  gloomy 
attitude  of  Messrs.  Bergmann  and  Schneegans,  with  rec^esses  are  thronged  with  soldiers  and  officers  supple- 
whom  three  other  Alsatian  deputies  act.  In  a  sub-  menting  their  outfit.  The  general  opinion  express^  on 
sequent  sitting,  an  Ultramontane  leader,  Herr  von  both  sides  the  frontier  is,  that  these  three  corps  will,  in 
Schorlemer,  made  a  violent  attack  upon  those  Alsatian  case  of  war,  advance  simultaneously,  the  Nakshivan 
members  who  wish  td  come  to  terms  with  Germany,  corps  on  Yass,  no  difficulties  being  apprehended  with 
when  he  drew  upon  himself  a  very  firm  and  dignified  Persia,  whilst  the  Alexandropol  an(l  Erivan  corps 
reply  from  M.  Schneegans.  Morally,  it  may  be  said,  march  on  Erzeroum,  the  reserves  being  brought  forward 
Lower  Alsace  is  alref^y  gained  over  to  the  renewed  to  engage  Kars  and  Ardahan.  The  object  of  such  an 
German  connexion.  advance  will  be  clear  to  strategists. 

As  regards  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Crimea, 

We  observe  a  telegram  from  Belgrade,  stating  that  the  Russian  commanders  are  apparently  greatly  relying 
tin  English  assomation  contemplates  the  (H)nstrnction  of  on  the  Whitehead  torpedoes,  great  numbers  of  which  have 
the  Belgrade-Alexinatz  Railway.  The  fact  is,  that  under  arrived  at  various  points,  and  are  still  arriving;  White- 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  no  such  railway  (jan  head’s  factory  at  Fiume  having  been  engaged  almost 
be  constructed  without  the  (X)n8ent  of  the  Porte,  who  exclusively  on  Russian  orders  for  the  last  two  years, 
can,  as  they  have  already  done,  refuse  a  connexion  with  whilst  considerable  numbers  have  also  been  manufactured 
the  Turkish  system  at  Nisch.  Without  this  connexion  in  the  Russian  arsenals.  Pending  the  results  of  the 
the  line  would  be  a  cuUde^sae,  Intending  investors  had  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  men  are  fhlly  o(K:upied  in 
better  see  to  t^  before  embarking  their  capital  in  a  drill  and  manoeuvres  and  march  practice.  It  is  clear 
country  which  is  so  badly  off  that  it  has  not  yet  attained  from  these  manoeuvres  that  the  Russians  have  abandoned 
to  the  privilege  of  possessing  any  external  debt.  their  old  system  of  attack  in  dense  (columns.  They 

_  swarm  out  in  thin  lines,  preceded  by  (savalry  and 

artillery,  in  admirable  style,  as  was  observed  in  a  review, 
THE  RIVAL  CAMPS.  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  the  tr(x>ps  round  Elizabetpol. 

Certainly,  if  the  best  means  of  preserving  peace  is  by  During  their  leisure  hours,  or  when  off  duty,  the  men 
preparing  for  war,  both  Russia  and  Turkey  must  be  are  busily  engaged  in  manufarturing  cigarettes  and 
credited  with  the  most  pacific  of  intentions ;  for,  since  cartridges,  excellent  little  machines  for  the  latter  pur- 
our  last  accounts  of  the  rival  armies,  no  exertions  have  pose  being  abundantly  supplied.  The  artillery  praoti(;e 
been  spared  on  either  side  to  prevent  any  defi(nencies  aas  been  very  good.  In  the  last  mancenvres  clumps  of 
in  men  or  armaments  from  endangering  the  present  young  fir  stems  were  made  to  represent  the  heads  of 

harmony.  It  is  strange  however  that  both  sides  advancing  columns,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 

should  strive  to  conceal  these  pacific  intentions — the  range  was  found  and  the  mock  enemy  swept  away  was 
Russians  by  expelling  a  number  of  correspondents  from  highly  suggestive  of  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  real 
their  camps  at  and  near  Kishineff,  and  the  Turks  by  foe.  The  general  eciuipment  of  the  men  is  in  every 
systematically  underrating  the  forces  they  are  putting  respecjt  perfect,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  any  number  of  the 
into  the  field,  and,  quite  recently,  by  the  employment  of  hardy  little  Caucasian  horses  and  mules  for  the  trans¬ 
deaf  mutes  for  their  attendants  at  all  councils  of  im-  port  of  stores  and  ammunition. 

portance.  It  has  be<K>me  quite  impossible  to  obtain  any  But  whilst  all  this  is  going  on  on  the  Russian  side  of 
information  *  from  either  Russian  or  Turkish  official  the  frontier,  the  Turks  are  exhibiting  a  remarkable  care- ' 
circles,  where  the  (X)nviction  has  arisen  that  speech  is  lessness  and  indifference  on  their  side.  Since  our  last 
no  longer  capable  of  conc^ing  thought,  and  that  acxsounts,  which  stated  the  forces  in  Asia  Minor  at  45,000 
silenc^e  is  more  golden  than  ever.  regulars  and  some  60,000  to  80,000  irregulars — Busbi. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  we  are,  however,  in  a  Bazonks,  Circassians,  Kurds,  Ac. — there  has  not  only 
position  to  direct  attention  to  three  very  important  facts,  been  no  increase  but  an  actual  diminution,  some  15,000 
In  the  first  place,  the  more  the  Russians  are  maturing  having  been  withdrawn  for  service  in  the  Dobrndscha, 
their  arrangements  in  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces,  and  a  further  contingent  of  22,000  transferred  from  the 
the  more  the  Turks  seem  bent  on  maturing  theirs  in  interior  to  Batonm  (12,000),  Trebizonde  (5,000),  and 
the  European  provinces ;  secondly,  both  sides  have  Sinope  and  Samsun  (5,000).  On  the  other  band, 
largely  incnreased  their  armaments ;  and  thirdly,  there  Ardahan,  Kars,  Ebissan  Kaleh,  near  Erzeroum,  Olti, 
is  a  complete  reorganisation  going  on  of  the  insurgent  Ardanudsh  and  Artvin,  have  been  strengthened  with 
bands  on  both  sides  of  the  Austro-Turkish  frontiers,  the  earthworks  and  batteries,  and  the  Moslem  inbabi- 
two  chief  promoters  thereof  being  Prince  Nikita  and  tants  formed  into  a  sort  of  special  constabulary 
Ljnbobratich.  corps,  each  quarter  of  the  various  towns  having 

In  Trans-Cancasia  the  Russian  arrangements  are  of  its  specially  appointed  leaders,  who  in  case  of  need  will 
a  very  thorough  character,  and  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  incxirporate  their  respective  companies  with  the  regular 
the  event  of  war,  the  advance  will  be  made  by  three  troops,  and  a<^  under  the  command  of  the  regular 
corps  from  three  different  points.  There  is  one  (x>rps  officers.  The  actual  forcjes  on  the  frontiers  are  cora- 
of  40,000  men,  with  18  field  batteries,  between  Poti  and  paratively  well  supplied  with  artillery,  but  of  old  date 
Alexandropol ;  a  se(X>nd  corps  of  30,000,  also  with  18  and  all  sorts  of  systems.  At  the  same  time,  small  arms 
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coniinue  to  arrive  at  Batoum  and  Trebizonde,  which  are 
distributed  amongst  the  civil  population.  The  number 
thus  specially,  armed  within  the  last  six  weeks  amounts 
to  certainly  115,000,  and  probably  more.  Baiburt  has 
also  been  strengthened  by  earthworks,  and  is  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  which,  by  the  way, 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.  Throughout  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  there  is  no  commissariat  whatever.  The  troops 
are  all  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  in  the  towns,  and 
the  camps  fed  by  requisitions  from  the  neighbouring 
villages,  each  one  being  obliged  to  supply  so-and-so 
many  okas  of  bread,  beans,  corn,  barley,  and  so-and-so 
many  head  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  distress  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  very  great,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
existing  supplies  will  last  until  the  coming  harvests  are 
gathered  in.  No  one  is  allowed  to  leave  the  towns  or 
villages  unless  the  authorities  have  full  conBdence  in 
him  ;  and  the  bazaars  and  cafes  are  thronged  with  spies, 
who  are  reaping  a  golden  harvest  from  the  panic-stricken 
Armenians,  who  pay  anything  rather  than  risk  the 
dangers  of  denunciation. 

Meanwhile,  whilst  Asia  Minor  is  being  left  more  or 
less  to  take  care  of  itself,  a  sudden  scare  seems  to  have 
seized  upon  the  Turkish  Government  at  Constantinople, 
in  reference  to  their  Danubian  provinces.  As  we  have 
already  said,  15,000  men  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Asia  Minor  for  service  in  the  Dobrudscha,  and  these 
have  been  followed  by  three  more  battalions  of  800 
from  Syria,  who  arriv^  at  Varna  last  Saturday,  and 
were  at  once  sent  on  by  rail  to  Bustscbnk,  whence 
they  embarked  for  Tuldscha.  The  day  before  there 
arrived  at  Varna  a  fresh  consignment  of  60  heavy 
Krupp  guns  for  the  works  at  Rustschuk,  Schumla,  and 
Silistria.  The  Alexinatz  troops  are  to  be  distributed 
along  the  Danube ;  16  battalions  of  infantry,  one 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  three  batteries  are  to  reinforce 
the  Widdin  corps ;  four  battalions  and  one  battery  go 
to  Nicopoli,  and  two  battalions  to  Schistova;  the  rest — 
five  battalions  and  two  batteries — proceeding  to  Sofia, 
where  a  reserve  corps  is  being  formed,  large  reinforce¬ 
ments  arriving  every  day,  via  Adrianople,  from  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Altogether  there  has  been  an  addition  to  the 
Danube  army  since  our  last  accounts  of  45,000  men,  the 
total  being  165,000,  composed  of  148,000  infantry,  six 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  eight  battalions  of  lancers, 
with  25  batteries,  some  of  six,  some  of  eight  pieces — say, 
180  in  all,  at  the  lowest  computation — though  we  do 
not  think  we  are  in  error  if  we  adopt  the  information 
wo  have  received,  which  estimates  the  whole  of  the 
field  artillery  north  of  the  Danube  and  east  of  the 
Trivak  at  260  pieces.  Though  since  our  last  accounts 
the  Times  and  other  papers  have  been  slowly  bringing 
up  their  low  estimates  to  ours,  there  is  still  a  tendency 
to  under-rate  them  ;  and  the  other  day,  Sadyk  Pasha, 
who  is  at  Rustschuk,  observed,  in  reference  to  the  Daily 
News*  estimate,  “  So  much  the  bettor  for  us  if  our 
strength  is  under-rated.*’  Selami  Pasha,  who  has  been 
appointed  Commandant  of  Silistria,  is  busily  construct¬ 
ing  fresh  defences,  in  which  he  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
foUow’ing  tte  plan  adopted  by  Butler  and  Nasmyth  dur¬ 
ing  the  Crimean  War.  The  health  of  the  forces  is  good. 
The  winter  has  been  yery  mild,  and  there  have  been  no 
signs  of  any  epidemics.  It  appears  that  the  regulation 
of  the  Danube  has  exercised  a  very  salutary  influence 
on  the  Dobrudscha. 

The  irregulars — whether  infantry  or  cavalry _ have 

not  yet  been  called  out,  but  are  still  quartered  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  interior,  where  they  are  living 
like  “  gentlemen.” 

So  much  for  official  embryo  war.  But  if  all  these 
preparations  are  eminently  satisfactory  on  the  si  vis 
pacem  para  helium  principle,  the  unofficial  war  in  Bosnia 
and  its  confines  is  far  from  reassuring.  The  insurgent 
Ixinds  are  not  only  more  numerous  and  stronger  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time,  but  they  have  also  greatly 
extended  the  field  of  their  operations.  They  are  chiefly 
led  by  Montenegrins,  who  receive  the  various  bands  as 
noon  as  they  can  be  organised  and  sent  across  the  fron¬ 
tier.  The  chief  organisers  of  these  bands  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  money,  and  excellently  served  by  spies  and 


agents  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  The  chief  point 
of  entrance  has  been  transferred  from  the  Save  to  the 
Unna  districts,  the  concentration  of  Austrian  troops  on 
the  Save  and  some  other  points  having  obliged  the 
Turks  to  distribute  their  own  forces  accordingly.  They 
are  all  operating  on  a  fixed  plan,  which,  according  to 
common  report,  has  been  elaborated  in  Cettinje.  On 
this  plan  they  are  converging  upon  Central  Bosnia  in 
three  columns,  each  column  consisting  of  isolated  bands, 
with  general  instructions  to  advance  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion.  The  first,  or  northern  column,  is  composed  of  the 
bands  holding  the  Motajitra  and  Vutchia  ranges  be¬ 
tween  theBosna  and  Verbas  rivers ;  they  have  advanced 
to  within  sight  of  Jaice  and  Kludsch,  in  co-operation 
with  a  third  section  of  this  northern,  or  Save  column  as 
it  is  called,  who  have  been  holding  the  Kozara  moun¬ 
tains,  and  are  practically  masters  of  the  Sanna  river 
between  Sansikimont  and  Kludsch.  These  bands  are 
all  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Despotovich,  formerly 
of  the  Servian  army,  and  who,  with  many  others,  e.y., 
Alimpich,  has  resigned  his  commission.  The  second 
column  is  composed  of  the  bands  formed  in  the  north¬ 
western  corner  of  Bosnia,  which  is  closed  in  by  the 
Austrian  frontier  and  the  river  Unna.  They  ai*e  com¬ 
manded  by  an  ex-Austrian  officer,  who  now  calls  himself 
Markovich.  The  third  column'  rests  its  base  upon 
Montenegro,  and  follows  the  Narenta  as  its  line  of 
advance.  This  body  is  to  be  commanded  by  Ljnbo- 
bratich  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  arrangements 
for  organising  the  Bosnian  refugees  in  Lower  Dalmatia 
and  Montenegro.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  numbers  actually  in  the  field  ;  but  they 
are  not  less  than  9,000,  and  are  well  armed  with  breech¬ 
loaders. 

The  political  aspect  of  this  situation  in  Bosnia  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words,  based  on  the 
opinions  of  the  chief  leaders  themselves.  They  say  that 
the  situation  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  Servian  War,  which  was  merely  an  in¬ 
cident  arising  out  of  the  original  Bosnia-Herzegovinian 
insurrection ;  and  that,  as  the  issue  of  that  war  unfor¬ 
tunately  was  a  failure,  they  were  again  thrown  on  their 
own  resources,  and  returned,  like  their  Servian  ally,  to 
the  status  quo  ante^  which  in  their  case  is  war  to  the 
knife. 

The  reason  why  the  Turks  are  concentrating  their 
energies  on  the  defence  of  their  European  provinces  is 
thus  explained.  They  think  that  events  in  Bosnia  will 
furnish  the  casus  helli^  and  that  the  great  danger  which 
threatens  them  is  the  establishment  of  autonomons 
States  on  the  Save  and  Danube.  For  Asia  they  have 
no  fear,  calculating  rightly  or  wrongly  on  English 
interests  in  the  East  to  prevent  any  curtailment  of 
Turkish  power  in  that  quarter. 


“ST.  STEPHEN’S.” 

THE  NOTES  OF  A  STBANQER. 

The  House  of  Commons  sometimes  reminds  me  of 
stories  that  are  told  of  magical  caverns  or  other  such 
laces,  into  which  a  man  enters  young,  and  from  which 
e  suddenly  emerges  old ;  or  goes  in  handsome  and 
comes  out  hideous;  or  dives  in  old  and  immediately 
springs  out  young.  Why  the  lower  House  of  Parliament 
presents  itself  to  me  in  this  light  is  because  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  it  has  of  converting  popular  idols  into 
bores,  heroes  into  failures,  brilliant  reputation  into 
ridicule,  and  of  coarse  sometimes  reversing  all  these 
processes.  It  is  surprising  how  many  men  are 
successful  in  other  things,  and  go  into  the  House 
of  Commons  with  all  their  out-of-door  repute 
ostentatiously  wrapping  them  round  only  to  have 
it  stripped  off  there  like  the  mysterious  mantle 
off  the  ladies  at  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  when 
they  were  put  to  the  magical  test.  Macaulay  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  gradual  yielding  in  his  own  mind  to  the 
general  opinion  of  the  House  until  he  came  to  admire 
only  what  it  admired,  and  to  think  everything  bad 
which  it  thought  bad.  The  ordinary  stranger,  like 
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myself,  natarally  very  soon  gets  into  this  condition.  I 
may  therefore  be  doing  injustice  to  some  really  able  and 
deserving  men  if  I  set  them  down  as  parliamentary 
failares,  because  at  the  present  moment  the  Honse  of 
Commons  does  not  choose  to  appreciate  them ;  bat  1 
am  under  the  inflaence  of  the  House,  and  I  cannot  help 
it.  Look,  for  example,  at  such  a  man  os  Sir  George 
Campbell.  He  came  into  Parliament  with  a  very  high 
reputation.  He  was  thought  to  be  what  Carlyle 
would  describe  as  a  strong  man.  Everyone  assumed 
that  he  would  make  rather  a  fine  and  striking 
figure  in  the  debates.  What  has  he  done  with 
his  reputation  P — I  mean  in  the  parliamentary  sense. 
He  hM  talked  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  away.  He  is 
fast  coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  bores  of  the 
House ;  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  not  distinctly  classified  among 
the  number  already.  When  he  rises  to  put  a  question 
to  Ministers  at  the  opening  of  a  sitting,  he  is  sure  to  be 
greeted  with  a  burst  of  ironical  cheering,  even  before 
he  has  opened  his  lips.  This  is  an  honour  always  ac¬ 
corded  to  Mr.  Whalley,  in  whose  case,  however,  it  is 
accompanied  by  loud  bursts  of  laughter.  It  also  occa¬ 
sionally  welcomes  one  or  two  others  of  what  I  may  call 
the  regular  and  recognised  bores  of  the  House.  I  am 
reall  V  sorry  to  find  it  lately  greeting  a  man  of  such  ability 
and  force  of  character  as  Sir  George  Campbell.  But  it  is 
quite  true  ;  Sir  George  is  taking  his  place  among  the 
bores.  In  truth,  he  tal^  a  great  deal  too  often  and 
at  too  great  length.  Whenever  he  gets  a  chance  he 
makes  a  long  speech,  and  the  House  dreads  a  man  of 
whom  it  knows  that  he  never  will  be  brief.  Sir  George 
asks  too  many  questions  as  well  as  makes  too  many 
speeches.  He  is  not  a  good  speaker.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  or  Lord  Robert  Montagu  has  the  more  harsh 
and  disagreeable  voice ;  but  I  think  only  one  of  the  two 
could  fairly  be  compart  in  this  respect  with  the  other. 
Then  Sir  George  Campbell  has  a  strength  of  will  which 
unfortunately  only  impresses  the  House  as  the  obstinacy 
of  a  man  who,  if  *he  gets  the  chance,  will  have  all  his 
speech  out,  and  bore  them  to  the  bitter  end.  A  critic  is 
reported  to  have  said,  rather  irreverently,  of  the  Jewish 
chapters  in  *  Daniel  Deronda,*  that  he  would  not  stand 
them  from  St.  Paul.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  stand  a  deterriination  to 
bore  them  from  St.  Goorge  of  Merry  England  himself. 

Why  does  any  able  and  useful  man  ever  allow  him¬ 
self  to  sink  to  t^  condition  P  Why  does  he  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  can  discharge  with  better  effect  the 
duties  he  is  really  earnest  about  if  he  will  only  contrive 
to  keep  a  little  in  sympathy  with  his  audience  P  The 
House  of  Commons  is  not  always  a  ^lite  assemblage. 
It  is  often  rude,  coarse,  uproarious,  it  sometimes  does 
mean  and  childish  things.  It  will  laugh  outright  at 
some  false  quantity  or  trivial  mistake.  It  has  been 
known  to  laugh  when  some  member  innooentlv  pro¬ 
nounced  a  noble  name  in  a  way  which  showed  tnat  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  mix  in  the  society  where  the 
names  of  all  persons  of  quality  are  familiar.  A  roar  of 
laughter  was  beard  when  a  member  of  the  House  who 
once  belonged  to  the  working  class  called  out  **  hear, 
hear,*’  after  some  speaker’s  Latin  quotation,  the  laughter 
implying  politely  a  conviction  that  the  melhber  who 
cheered  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words 
he  applauded.  The  House  of  Commons  has  been  ironi¬ 
cal  over  the  classical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Brigh^  as  a 
former  House  ridiculed  the  Latin  pronunciation  of 
Burke.  I  heard  a  decided  titter  run  through  the  House 
on  a  certain  occasion  when  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  rising  men  in  it  pronounced  two  Latin  words  as 
three-fourths  of  the  scholars  of  the  civilised  world 
would  pronounce  them.  But  for  all  that,  the  House 
of  Commons  is  roughly  right  in  its  general  estimate 
of  bores.  The  House  resents  being  bored,  because 
it  feels  that  no  man  need  be  a  bore  if  he  does 
not  like.  It  is  his  own  fault  and  his  oym  doing 
altogether.  Ho  difference  of  opinion  from  that  of  the 
Honse  in  general — no  extreme  or  even  extravagant 
views  make  a  man  a  bore.  I  confess,  therefore,  that  I 
think  a  clever  man  is  hardly  pardonable  if  he  allows 
himself  to  become  a  bore ;  ana  yet,  as  in  the  instance  I 
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have  been  speaking  of,  I  find  that  there  are  clover  men 
who  will  allow  themselves  to  muddle  away  their  chances 
and  their  repute,  and  be  only  bores. 

The  Government  showed  a  sad  want  of  leadership  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  when  Mr.  Yorke’s 
motion  about  the  Stock  Exchange  was  first  resisted, 
and  then  accepted.  I  bepin  to  think  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  will  prove  a  failure  as  a  leader.  During  last 
Session,  when  in  his  chiefs  occasional  absence  he  was 
left  in  command,  he  generally  contrived  to  muddle 
things  ;  but  then  everyone  was  inclined  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  difficulties  of  a  man  placed  in  a  position  of 
temporary  authority  without  full  power  to  back  it  up. 
But  things  have  not  mended  this  Session,  when  Sir 
Stafford  has  it  all  his  own  way.  He  is  not  a  strong 
man,  but  of  course  no  one  ever  thought  he  was ;  and 
he  is  showing  himself  not  a  flexible  man,  not  an 
adroit  man,  and  that  most  persons  thought  he  was. 
Just  look  at  what  has  been  done  already  during 
the  few  weeks  of  this  Session  under  his  leader¬ 
ship  !  Twice  the  Government  have  been  defeated, 
on  small  things  of  course ;  but  still  defeat  is  defeat. 
Twice  they  have  made  concessions  as  serious  as  defeat. 
They  gave  in  to  Mr.  Clare  Read’s  motion,  to  escape  a 
division ;  and  on  Tuesday,  for  the  same  reason,  they 
caved  in  to  Mr.  Yorke.  1  am  not  finding  fault  with  the 
result  of  either  decision,  but  only  speaking  of  the  effect 
which,  made  in  such  a  way,  the  concession  must  have 
on  the  authority  of  the  Government.  There  were 
certain  words  which  would  keep  ringing  in  my  ears  otb 
Tuesday  when  the  leader  of  the  Government  was  assent- w. 
ing  to  the  proposal  to  start  an  enquiry  into  the  way  in  > 
which  the  Stock  Exchan^  does  its  business.  **  MinisterB^  • 
have  harassed  every  trade,  worried  every  profession,  and  - 
assailed  or  menaced  every  class,  institution,  and  species  . 
of  property  in  this  country.”  Were  not  these  the  words* , 
of  the  famous  Bath  letter,  in  which  the  present  Prime  - 
Minister  foretold  the  downfall  of  the  Gladstone  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  But  there  is  a  difference.  ”  All  this,”  the  Bath- 
letter  said,  ”  they  call  a  policy,  and  seem  quite  proud  of  it.” 
That  cannot  be  said  of  the  present  Gbvemment  They  do 
not  call  it  a  policy.  They  do  not  seem  proud  of  it.  But 
they  meekly  accept  it  when  it  is  sharply  pressed  upon 
them ;  and  have  not  even  the  sense  to  jn^nd  that  thejr 
like  it.  The  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  puts  np< 
a  subordinate  in  the  first  instance  to  say  the  Government 
must  reject  the  profferred  policy ;  aud  in  an  hour  after.  > 
he  gets  up  himself  to  say  that  he  has  thought  better  of 
the  matter,  and  that  he  will  accept  it,  although  he  con¬ 
fesses,  with  awkward  in^nuousness,  that  he  dislikes  it 
as  much  as  ever.  This  is  serious  blundering,  totally 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  policy  itself.  In  truth 
the  Treasury  Bench  in  the  Commons  is  dreadfully  weak. 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt  alone  would  be  enough  to  damage  the 
intellectual  authority  of  any  Ministry.  Mr.  Bouike 
proves  every  day  more  and  more  to  be  wanting  in 
strength  for  his  place  as  representative  of  the.Go*^ 
vemment’s  foreign  policy.  Of  Sir  Cliarles  Adderley  it  is, . 
saperfluous  to  say  anything.  Mr.  Solater-Booth  is  ar^. 
heavy,  commonplace  sort  of  speaker,  who  would  not'* 
make  much  of  a  figure  in  a  parish  vestry.  There  is^ 
little  authority  to  be  expected  from  the  lachrymose^ 
thinness  of  Lord  John  Manners’  style  of  oratory.  If 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  proves  a  failure,  the  Government 
will  really  have  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  enable  members 
of  the  Cabinet  to  speak  in  either  House,  as  they  do  in 
most  continental  parliaments,  and  let  us  occasionally 
have  in  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  Lord  Salisbury,  or  Lord 
Cairns,  to  put  things  right  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

I  have  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  heard  a  howl  so  fierce  and  furious  as  that 
which  broke  from  the  Tory  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday,  when  Sir  George  Campbell  rose 
to  put  a  question.  Again  and  again  the  yell — it  was 
really  a  yell,  and  nothing  elso — was  renewed.  Sir 
George’s  special  offence  in  this  instance  was  that  part 
of  his  question,  which,  however,  he  had  consented  not 
to  put,  was  set  down  on  the  notice-paper  as  having 
reference  to  Mr.  Baker,  formerly  of  our  army,  now 
in  the  service  of  Turkey.  It  was  assumed,  I  supt 
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ment  was  in  some  degree  responsible  tor  the  Unlganan 
massacres ;  that  the  Turks  committed  them  to  preserve 
their  empire  from  internal  danger,  while  they  relied  npon 
English  power  to  protect  them  from  external  attack. 
The  Ghivemment  so  far  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  this 
popular  feeling  that  Lord  Derby  explicitly  warned  the 
Turks  that  they  mast  not  count  upon  English  support 
if  their  treatment  of  their  subjects  embroiled  them 
I  with  Russia.  This  much  appeared  before  Parliament 
met,  and  helped  to  calm  the  anger  at  Turkish  brutality ; 
but  when  Parliament  did  meet,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  certain  vagueness  in  the  withdrawal  of  English 
support  from  the  Turkish  Government.  True,  the 
Gk)vemment,  through  Lord  Derby,  declared  in  the 
plainest  terms  that  they  would  not  commit  ns  to 
war  in  defence  of  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They  drew  the  attention 
of  Parliament  to  despatches  in  wnich  Lord  Derby  had 
intimated  to  the  Turks  that  if  they  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Conference  and  trusted  to  English  support 
they  were  grossly  deceiving  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  different  members  of  the  Government  affirmed  that 
they  meant  to  reserve  to  themselves  complete  freedom 
of  action  in  certain  contingencies,  and  they  declared 
frankly  enough  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  use 
force  to  exact  guarantees  for  good  administration 
from  the  Turks.  In  short,  their  position  was  that 
they  would  not  fight  for  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Turkey,  that  they  considei^  themselves 
under  no  obligation  to  do  so,  but  that  if  the 
Turks  were  attacked  by  the  Russians,  there  might  be  a 
point  at  which  they  would  consider  it  their  duty  to  in- 
terfere,  not  in  behalf  of  Turkey,  but'  against  Russia. 
Well,  if  Mr.  Fawcett  had  brought  forward  his  motion 
then,  and  taken  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and  tested  the 
feeling  of  the  country  as  to  whether  they  were  prepared ' 
either  to  let  the  Russian  array,  ready  for  action  on  the 
northern  Turkish  frontier,  step  in  and  settle  the  affairs 
of  Turkey  without  let  or  hindrance,  or,  as  a  more  prudent 
alternative,  to  take  a  hand  themselves  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  be  would  have  had  a  strong  case.  But  having  let 
that  opportunity  pass,  having  let  the  Government  off 
without  criticism  on  their  declared  policy  of  neither 
interfering  by  armed  force  themselves  nor  assuring 
Russia  that  they  would  not  impede  her  efforts  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  he  has  a 
difficult  task  now  in  justifying  the  course  he  has  taken, 
while  a  negotiation,  in  accordance  with  the  avowed 
policy  of  the  Government,  is  still  undetermined.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  await  the  issue  of  this  nego¬ 
tiation  before  challenging  the  conduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  laying  down  new  lines  for  their  guidance. 

Of  course  Mr.  Fawcett  may  say  that  he  hesitated  to 
submit  such  a  motion  to  the  House  till  he  should  see 
what  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  were  going  to  do, 
that  he  restrained  himself  till  the  last  moment  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  their  taking  action.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Session,  the  Opposition  front  bench  had  two  courses 
open.  They  might  decide  to  offer  no  direct  challenge  to 
the  Government,  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of 
our  foreign  policy  npon  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
alone  were  in  possession  of  the  materials  indispensable 
to  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  of  the  country’s 


the  Tripartite  Treaty;  but  being  asked,  on  Tuesdav 
night,  to  say  whether  he  meant  to  proceed  with 
it,  he  stated  that  he  would  defer  it  till  he  saw  what 
came  of  the  negotiations  now  in  prog^ss,  having  for 
their  object  a  new  definition  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Powers  towards  Turkey.  But  Mr.  Fawcett  also  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  for  last  night,  a  motion  bearing 
more  directly  on  the  conduct  of  the  Eastern  Question  by 
the  Government.  Mr.  Fawcett  proposed  to  **  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  despatches  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Salisbury 
relating  to  the  recent  Conference,  and  to  move  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  any  promises  of  reform  made 
by  the  Porte,  without  guarantees  for  their  execution, 
will  be  fruitless ;  that  the  Powers  have  a  right  to  demand, 
in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  adequate  securities 
for  better  government  in  Turkey ;  and  that  the  misrule 
which  has  brought  such  misery  on  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  will  continue  unless  the  European  Powers 
obtain  some  such  guarantees  for  improved  administra¬ 
tion  as  th^  agreed  on  at  the  Conference.”  Immediately 
after  Mr.  Courtney  bad  declared  his  intention  of  post¬ 
poning  his  motion  respecting  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
Mr.  Fawcett  was  asked  whether  he  meant  to  proceed 
with  bis.  His  answer  was,  that  he  meant  to  bring  it  on, 
if  he  got  the  opportunity.  That  was  on  Tuesday ;  on 
Thursday  it  appeared  that  an  illustrious  combatant, 
whoso  reason  for  keeping  silent  so  long  has  been  a 
subject  of  speculation,  had  determined  to  take  part  in 
the  fray. 

We  write  without  knowing  whether  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
motion  came  on,  or  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  took  part  in 
the  debate.  But  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Fawcett  has 
shown  his  usual  discretion  in  choosing  a  moment  when 
negotiations  were  on  the  point  of  being  concluded  for 
raising  a  discussion  on  the  h^tern  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  it  r  If  it  was  intended 
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the  GovernmeDt  with  theif  etaimch  battalions  of  nn- 
flinching  supporters,  and  so  get  an  opportunitj  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  own  views,  while  they  gave  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  pretence  for  laying  the  blame  at  their  door  in 
the  event  of  failure.  If  they  had  nothing  to  offer  but 
purely  negative  criticism,  the  Opposition  acted  wisely  in 
not  making  a  direct  attack  on  the  Government.  But 
there  was  another  course  open  to  them.  They  might 
have  come  forward  with  the  outline  of  a  definite 
policy,  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of  the  country 
as  shown  in  the  autumn.  They  might  have  argued 
that  there  was  enough  information  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  to  justify  them  in  maintaining  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government  was  weak,  vacillating,  and  at 
variance  with  the  true  interests  of  the  country ; 
enough  information  to  justify  themselves  in  enouncing 
another  policy  as  being  better  calculated  to  uphold 
English  interests  in  the  East.  We  do  not  think  that 
such  a  policy  was  to  be  found  in  merely  maintaining 
that  the  Turks  should  be  compelled  to  accept  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Control  such  as  was  proposed  by  the  Conference. 
A  Commission  of  the  kind  might  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Turks  without  putting  an  end  to  the  misrule  of 
the  peninsula ;  unless  the  Commissioners  had  practically 
undertaken  the  government  of  the  country,  and  appointed 
a^  delegate  for  every  single  Ottoman  official,  to  watch 
his  conduct,  their  recommendations  and  remonstrances 
might  easilv  have  been  evaded.  For  the  last  nine  months, 
the  Turks  nave  been  living  in  a  glass  hive,  exposed  to 
European  observation,  and  it  has  become  as  clear  as 
anything  can  be  that  there  is  no  hope  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  in  Turkey  without  the  complete  removal  of  the 
present  rulers.  There  may  be  good  elements  among 
the  administrative  officials,  capable  of  doing  good  work 
under  a  better  central  authority,  but  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  there  is  no  hope  for  Turkey  under  Ottoman 
domination.  If  the  Opposition,  when  they  found  the 
Government  willing  to  let  the  present  Ottoman  GK)vem- 
ment  remain  because  they  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  to  a  substitute,  had  boldly  challenged  this 
Micawber  policy  of  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up, 
and  proposed  a  definite  something,  they  would  at  least, 
if  they  did  not  succeed  in  forcing  the  Government  to 
accept  their  views,  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  the  support 
of  the  country. 


ET  TU,  BRUTE. 

No  stranger,  however  illustrious,  may  regard  bis  visit 
to  England  as  a  success  until  he,  has  been  waited  upon 
by  a  deputation.  The  indispensable  condition  of  his 
eligibility  for  the  honour  is  that  his  social  rank  shall  be 
nnexcepdonable,  or  bis  career  sufficiently  benevolent, 
or  villainous,  or  generally  singular,  loud,  striking,  out¬ 
landish.  That  secured,  it  matters  little  whether  the 
distinguished  personage  is  Roger,  or  the  successor  of 
Darius.  “  Have  you  seen  the  Claimant  P  ”  “  Ehbve 
yon  seen  the  Shah  ?  **  were  lately  the  questions 
which  most  naturally  rose  to  the  lips  of  every  rightly- 
constituted  British  householder.  One  would  not  to 
surprised  if  King  Secocoeni,  arrayed  in  scant  loin¬ 
cloth  and  bunch  of  feathers — ^after  the  full-dress  fashion 
of  his  country — should  some  day  recei  ve  an  ^  influential  ** 
deputation  in  his  rooms  at  Claridge's,  who  should  en¬ 
lighten  His  Majesty  on  the  interest  felt  by  the  British 
public  in  his  fend  with  th6  Dutchmen,  sound  him  on 
South  African  Confederation,  and  the  delicate  subject  of 
lifting  one’s  neighbour’s  cattle.  Similarly,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Maori  might  have  to  stand  the  Fropagatiou 
Society’s  fire  on  the  topic  of  roast  missionary  ;  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  if  he  had  the  chance,  would  perhaps 
interview  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  on  the  mm- 
traffic  between  the  Mauritius  and  her  dominions, 
and  even  suggest  a  trial  of  the  Permissive  Bill. 
Deputations  l^ing  thus  a  national  strong  point,  the 
neglect  to  interview  the  Envoy  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  Court  of  Pekin  could  only  be  described  as  an  un- 
acoountahle  oversight.  His  Mandarin’s  Button  was  of 
the  highest  class.  It  was  even  whispered  that  he  had 
brought  two  wives  with  him.  And  when  we  f^ll  out 


with  his  countrymen  on  the  subject  of  opium,  we  fought 
them  with  fire  and  sword.  Besides,  who  ever  heard  of 
a  Chinese  Embassy — Legation,  too~^t  Portland  Place, 
or  anywhere  else  in  these  islands  P  The  marvel  is  that 
there  was  not  an  instantaneous  run  upcm  His  Excellency 
Kuo,  of  all  the  benevolent  associations,  including  the 
Anti-Opium  League,  and  the  societies  interested  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  **  the  heathen  Chinee.” 

However,  the  Anti-Opium  League  broke  the  un¬ 
natural  silence  last  Saturday,  making  amends  for  its 
delay  by  the  numbers  and  quality  of  its  deputation,  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  business  with  which  they  were 
charged.  It  was  a  touching,  nay,  a  tragic,  spectacle^ 
England,  in  the  persons  of  my  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Messrs. 
Sheldon  Amos,  Pease,  and  their  friends,  sitting  in  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes  at  the  feet  of  a  Mandarin  of  the  Blue 
Button.  It  was  that  wonderful  British  public  con¬ 
fessing  its  sins,  denouncing  the  poison  traffic  which  had 
enriched  itself  and  mined  its  customers,  entreating 
**  the  great  Chinese  public  ”  to  resist  tiie  opium 
pipe  as  it  would  the  Devil,  and  seeking  in  mutual 
consolation  and  condolence  for  strength  to  wage  war 
on  the  foe.  And  could  His  Excellency  suggest  any 
method  by  which  the  British  public— represent^  in  the 
Anti-Opium  League — might  communicate  with  the 
Court  of  Pekin,  with  a  view  to  comnmn  action  against 
the  trade  P  When,  metaphorically  speaking,  the  mntle> 
men  rose  from  their  knees,  they  may  have  secretly  con¬ 
gratulated  themselves  on  the  rich  promise  of  their  case. 
If  a  sceptical  Parliament  will  not  believe  the  League,  it 
must  believe  His  Excellency  Kuo,  who  neither  smokes 
opium  nor  permits  any  of  his  household  to  indulge  in  it. 
It  any  man  can  demonstrate  our  moral  obligation  to 
abolish  the  trade,  and  compel  the  Indian  Government 
to  look  for  its  seven  millions  a-year  to  some  other  source 
than  the  drug,  that  mau  is  surely  the  Envoy  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary.  His  Excellency,  however,  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  considerately  repeated  the  stock  ^serva- 
tions  on  the  pernicious  effe^  of  opium-smoking,  and 
gave  emphatic  expression  to  his  personal  views  on  the 
subject.  But  his  speech  as  the  official  representative 
of  China  might  almost  have  been  uttered  Mr.  Ghrant 
Duff  himself.  It  may  be  summarised  thus; — “Your 
sentiments  do  you  credit,  gentlemen.  Th^  are  unex¬ 
ceptionable  in  theory ;  but  how  do  yon  propose  to  re¬ 
concile  thenf  with  the  practical  issues  of  the  oaseP 
Opium  is  in  some  respects  a  more  dangerous  stimulant 
than  mm  and  ^n,  but  in  neither  case  can  you  cure  the 
evil  by  snmmamy  cutting  off  the  supply.  The  fhot  is, 
that  there  are  other  countries  as  well  as  England  im- 
plicated  in  the  opium  business,  and  thus  you  would  have 
to  start  a  sort  of  international  anti-opium  league,  to 
begin  with.  Besides  which,  the  taste  for  opium  is 
spreading  /rom  China,  everywhere ;  so  that  instead  of 
trouUing  yourselves  al^ut  ns,  yon  may  some  of  these 
days  be  called  upon  to  pot  down  your  opium-eaters  at 
home.  But  still,  as  you  are  so  very  much  in  earnest,  it 
will  give  me  the  ^^reatest  pleasure  to  submit  vonr 
opinions  for  the  consideration  of  my  Gtevemment.’  It 
would  perhaps  be  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  so  worldly 
and  prosaic  an  account,  from  so  valuable  a  witoess  as 
His  Excellency  Kuo,  would  have  fallen  upon  any  or¬ 
dinary  deputation  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  simile 
would  rather  be  that  of  a  wet — a  preternatnrally  wet — 
blanket,  operating,  however,  with  the  celerity  of  a 
thunderbolt.  Imaspne  the  natural  feelings  of  a  philan¬ 
thropist  like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  example,  whose 
hopes,  maintained  through  forty-four  years,  we  thus 
damp^  W  the  seemingly  golden  opportnni^  of  a 
Chinese  Embassy.  No  wonder  if  the  Anti-Opium 
League  should  unconsciously  manifest  each  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  interview,  by  an  outspreading  of  the  fingers 
and  a  pious  uplifting  of  the  eyes.  * 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  deputation  questioned  His 
Excellency  on  the  “  other  nations  ”  to  which  be  refiMred. 
Indeed,  a  discussion  on  that  point  would  on\j  be  |ikely 
to  harrow  their  feelings.  The  Envoy,  therefore,  sroms 
to  have  maintained  a  discreet  silence.  The  Persians, 
the  South  Americans,  and  the  Dutch  in  Sum^ra,  were 
among  the  “  others  ”  whom  he  had  in  his  mind's  eye ; 
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but  the  Persiftn  trade  is  trifling  compared  to  the  Indian ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  other  daj  that  he  had  heard  of 
the  new  cultivation  in  Sumatra.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
chief  sinner — i.e,  almost  the  chief  producer,  as  well  as 
the  sole  consumer— is  China  herself.  Edicts  a^inst 
opium  ore,  or  very  recently  were,  regularly  published 
in  the  P^in  Oazeite,  but  these  were  merely  formal ; 
opium  cultivation  has  spread  over  vast  tracts  of  China, 
Mid  it  is  openly  encouraged  by  the  highest  officers  of 
the  Government.  Says  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock,  “1 
found,  in  consequence  of  the  investigations  I  had  set  on 
foot  all  through  China,  that  Li-Hung-Chang,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Viceroys  or 
Govemors-General,  had  actively  employed  himself,  both 
in  Honan,  which  he  governed  provisionally,  and  in  the 
adjoining  province  under  his  brother,  in  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy.  I  received  reports  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  Tze-Chuen  was  given  up  to  the 
production  of  opium,  and  that,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  edict  enforcing  its  prohibition,  he  had  memorial¬ 
ised  the  Throne  for  leave  to  issue  licenses,  as 
a  productive  source  of  revenue  aud  as  a  means 
farther  tending  to  exclude  the  consumption  of  foreign 
opium,  a  mucn  more  pernicious  drug,  he  alleg^,  and 
the  importation  of  which  impoverished  the  nation.*'  All 
first-hand  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  describing  the 
cultivation  and  the  consumption  as  universal.  One 
writer  tells  us  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  such- 
aud'Snch  a  proviuco  smoke  opium ;  another  that  the 
boatmen  and  labourers  in  another  fortify,  themselves 
with  the  pipe,  and  that  they  do  not  look  much  the  worse 
for  it ;  while  a  third  asrnres  us  that  wherever  ho  went  he 
saw  that  the  Mandarins  dealt  out  justice  on  the  bench, 
with  the  indispensable  pipe  in  their  cheek,  as  if  there 
were  nothing  singular  iu  their  behaviour.  The  author 
of  the  *  Poppv  Plague,*  quotes  Dr.  Burdon,  Bishop  of 
Victoria,  to  the  eflect  that  **  there  is  scarcely  one  even  in 
the  Cabinet  who  does  not  smoko  opium.**  But  if 
all  this  is  true,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  of  the 
Anti-Opium  Leagpie,  that  the  Chinese  Government  and 
people  view  the  traffic  with  horror,  and  that  even 
smokers  regard  the  habit  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
^nd  therefore  to  be  indulged  in  onl^  in  secret  P  It  also 
follows  that,  if  the  habit  of  smoking  is  so  fatal  in  its 
.effects,  the  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  population  ought 
.to  have  been  killed  off  years  ago.  The  opium  teetotalers 
overstate*  the  case.  But  it  is  also  admitted  that  the 
.  Chinese  opium  is  milder  and  much  less  harmful  than  its 
Indian  rival,  that  the  Chinese  manufacture  is  rapidly 
nearing  the  stage  of  excellency  of  **  best  Malwa,"  and 
that,  in  some  districts,  it  has  already  beaten  all  compe¬ 
tition.  So  it  is  not  astonishing  that  His  Excellency  de¬ 
clined  to  hold  out  any  hopes  of  being  able  to  be  of  much 
use  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  friends.  When  Man¬ 
darins  of  all  grades  of  buttons,  and  even  Cabinet 
.  Ministers,  indulge  in  a  pipe  during  business  hours,  it  is 
.  clearly  waste  of  time  to  argue  with  them.  The  rivalry 
of  one  of  the  **  other  nations,"  to  which  His  Excellency 
«dryly  alluded,  may  soon  save  the  opponents  of  the  Indian 
traffic  a  great  de^  of  worry,  and  compel  its  defenders 
JLo  exercise  their  utmost  ingenuity  in  maintaining  their 
foothold  in  the  markets  of  China. 


MR.  YORKE’S  MOTION. 

Probably  no  one  knew,  or  even  guessed,  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  when  Mr.  Torke  brou^t  before  the  House 
of  Commons  his  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  that  he  would  succeed  in 
casing  his  point  without  a  division.  The  Government 
evidently  had  not  calculated  on  such  a  result,  for  they 

£ut  up  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope  to  answer  Mr.  Yorke,  and 
[r.  Stanhope,  who  in  his  early  days  was  president  of 
the  Union  at  Oxford,  made  a  neat,  prim  little  speech, 
which,  if  the  Ministry  had  had  the  moral  courage  to 
support  its  Under-Secretary  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
ought  to  have  settled  the  matter.  When,  however,  Mr. 
Stanhope  sat  down,  other  speakers  jrot  up,  and  it  very 
soon  b^me  apparent  that  the  House  intended  to 


support  Mr.  Yorke  against  the  Ministry.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Stanhope  was,  somewhat  unkindly,  thrown  over. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  made  a  lumbering  kind  of  speech, 
the  substantial  result  of  which  was  that,  although  he  him- 
self  was  not  sanguine  that  any  good  result  would  follow 
from  the  inquiry,  and  although  Mr.  Stanhope  had  been  ex- 
pressly  told  off  to  speak  against  the  motion,  he  yet  should 
not  oppose  the  strong  current  of  feeling  which  evidently 
ran  in  Mr.  Yorke's  favour.  The  concession  appears  even 
weaker  than  it  really  was,  when  we  come  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  were  the  points  which  Mr.  Yorke  really  had 
to  advance.  We  all  of  us  know  something  more  or  less 
about  the  working  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  more 
we  know  of  it,  the  more,  as  a  rule,  we  acquiesce  in  the 
fact  that  its  code  of  morality  can  hardly  considered 
perfect.  Ofthis  the  hon.  member  for  East  Gloucester 
was  evidently  well  aware,  but  he  was  unable  to  give 
his  charges  any  other  than  a  general  shape.  The  Stock 
Exchange,  he  assured  the  House,  fostered  specu¬ 
lation  ;  it  gave  facilities  for  improper  practices, 
and  thereby  inflicted  great  losses  upon  innocent 
persons ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  careful  as  to  the 
character  and  antecedents  of  its  members ;  it  en¬ 
trusted  the  responsibility  of  granting  a  settling  day 
to  its  members,  but  allowed  members  of  the  Committee 
who  were  interested  in  obtaining  a  settlement  to  vote 
upon  the  question ;  while  ostensibly  it  held  itself  out 
as  the  guardian  of  the  public,  it  in  reality  did  nothing 
to  secure  the  bona  fidea  of  the  securities  in  which  it 
deals  ;  and,  lastly,  to  crown  the  indictment,  although  all 
these  malpractices  and  laches  were  pointed  out  long  ago 
in  the  course  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Loans,  and 
although  it  was  then  suggested  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
cliange  might  with  advantage  reconsider  its  rules,  yet 
no  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  matter  either  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  or  by  its  members 
generally.  This  was  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Yorke 
had  to  say,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  heard 
most  of  it  before.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  Committee  on  a 
Royal  Commission  will  be  able  to  bring  to  light  anything 
that  is  not  really  upon  record  at  present.  Anyone  who 
is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  turn  back  to  the  report 
of  Sir  Henry  James'  Committee,  and  the  minutes  of 
evidence  upon  which  that  report  was  made,  will  be  able 
at  once  to  gather  for  himself  the  exact  nature  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  only  advantage 
likely  to  result  from  the  Commission  which  Mr.  Yorke 
has  obtained  is  that  universal  publicity  will  be  given  to 
facts  which  are  not  now  generally  known. 

The  whole  questioq  lies  very  much  in  a  nut-shell.  The 
Stock  Exchange,  as  it  is,  is  something  very  different 
from  the  Stock  Exchange  such  as  the  great  bulk  of 
investors  and  purchasers  fondly  imagine  it  to  be.  To 
understand  this,  we  need  only  consult  the  evidence  which 
Mr.  De  Zoete  gave  with  such  charming  frankness  before 
Sir  Henry  James's  Committee,  and  compare  it  with  the 
view  ordinarily  entertained  by  country  parsons  and 
retired  tradesmen.  The  country  clergyman  considers 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  consists  of  a  number  of 
honourable,  upright,  wealthy,  and  responsible  men  who 
are  engaged  in  purely  bond  fide  transactions.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  time  bargain  "  he  has  not  got  the  faintest 
notion.  He  could  no  more  explain  to  you  the  difference 
between  a  "contango  "  and  a  "  backwaitlatiou  **  than  he 
c^uld  demonstrate  to  you  the  identity  of  Being  and 
not- Being  upon  Hegelian  principles ;  and  if  you 
were  to  assure  him  that  a  single  firm  of  jobbers  had 
bought  the  whole  of  a  foreign  loan  four  times  over, 
he  would  be  unable  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  so 
extraordinary  a  statement.  We  need  only  add  that 
when  he  hears  that  the  Stock  Exchange  has  granted  a 
settling  day,  and  that  an  official  quotation  has  been 
recorded,  be  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  quotation, 
especially  if  it  be  at  a  premium,  represents  the  true 
value  of  the  stock  in  the  open  market,  forgetting,  of 
coarse,  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  an  open  market, 
and  that  the  official  quotation  is  no  safer  indication  of 
the  probable  value  of  stock  two  days  hence  than  is  the 
latest  qaotati}n  at  Tattersall's  a  correct  indication  of 
the  result  of  a  forthcoming  Derby,  That  this  is  the 
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case,  Mr.  De  Zoete  admitted  with  a  cynicism  so  open  as 
to  be  almost  genial.  The  Stock  Exchange,  that  esti¬ 
mable  gentleman  admits,  is  gnided  by  one  principle— 
the  inriolability  of  bargains  as  between  its  mem¬ 
bers.  If  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  agrees 
to  buy  or  sell  at  a  given  price,  and  does  not  either  lulfil 
his  bargain  or  pay  the  difference  on  it,  he  is  **  ham- 
mere<^'’  or,  in  other  words,  expelled.  Whether  the 
bargain  was  reasonable,  whether  it  was  speculative, 
whether  it  was  so  rash  as  to  amount  to  positive  gam- 
blii^,  are  questions  which  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  its 
judicial  capacity,  cannot  possibly  consider.  The  bai^ain 
18  a  baraain,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  see  that  it  is 
kept.  Mr.  De  Zoete,  in  short,  regards  the  body,  of  which 
he  is  so  illustrious  an  ornament,  as  being  a  species  of 
Tattersall’s.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  seems 
to  be  that  at  Tattersall’s,  when  a  gross  case  of  fraud  is 
discovered,  all  bets  with  reference  to  the  event  are  can¬ 
celled.  In  Capel  Court,  fraud  apparently  is  considered 
as  being  merely  one  of  the  many  contingencies  of  hnman 
life. 

Every  member  who  spoke  on  Tuesday  evening — with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton — ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  condition  of  things  in  the  City  was  very 
much  as  we  have  stated  it.  Strangely  enough,  however, 
no  one  had  any  remedy  to  suggest  or  proposal  to  offer. 
Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  true,  in  a  despairing  kind  of  way, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  existing  evils  are  not 
too  serious  to  be  dealt  with  by  skilled  lawyers.  Mr. 
Lowe  has  much  the  same  kind  of  faith  in  lawyers  that 
he  has  in  civil  engineers,  and  regards  them  with  as 
near  an  approach  to  reverence  as  his  peculiar  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  permits.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  with  all 
deference  to  such  knowledge  of  law  as  Mr.  I^we  may 
have  acquired  in  Australia — whether  the  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  would  not  be  sufficiently 
astute  to  break  through  any  regulations  which  the 
law  might  impose  upon  them.  The  truth  is,  that, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  Mr.  De  Zoete’s  arguments  are 
unimpeachable.  Life  is  too  short  to  enable  us  to  sell  and 
buy  our  own  securities  for  ourselves.  Wo  must  have 
stockbrokers  exactly  as  we  must  have  house  and  estate 
agents ;  and  if  stockbrokers  choose  to  meet  together,  in 
a  private  room  of  their  own,  to  transact  their  own  bar¬ 
gains,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  State  should  inter¬ 
fere.  The  question  of  “  right  ”  is  altogether  beside  the 
issue,  which  is  simply  one  of  expediency.  Were  the 
State  to  lay  down  certain  rules  in  the  interest,  or  sup¬ 
posed  interest,  of  the  public,  and  to  insist  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  should  obey  them,  would  the  public 
thereby  gain  any  security  which  it  does  not  at  present 
possess  ?  To  this  question,  we  are  afraid,  only  one 
answer  is  possible. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  that 
Mr.  Yorke  should  have  carried  his  motion.  When  his 
Commission  sends  in  its  report,  the  country  parson  will 
read  it,  and  will  be  disabused  of  his  delusions.  Publicity 
is  a  much  surer  protection  against  fraud  than  is  any 
legislation,  however  severe  or  exceptional.  The  outside 
public  now  knows  perfectly  well  that  when  it  puts  its 
money  on  a  Derby  favourite  with  the  odds  for  the  time 
being  current  in  Tattersairs,  the  fact  that  those 
odds  should  be  officially  quoted  at  Knightsbridge 
Corner  affords  no  more  security  than  that  afforded 
by  the  weathercock  for  the  state  of  the  wind  to-morrow 
morning.  It  has  yet  got  to  fully  realise  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  gigantic  Tattersall’s, 
where  the  jobbers  and  promoters  are  the  bookmakers 
and  owners  of  horses,  while  the  ordinary  brokers  repre¬ 
sent  the  gentlemen  who  execute  bets  on  commission. 
When  once  this  truth  is  thoroughly  understood,  simple 
people  will  trouble  themselves  as  little  about  the  morals 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  as  they  now  trouble  themselves 
'  about  the  morals  of  tlie  turf.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  just 
possible  that  Mr.  Yorke*s  Committee  may  see  some 
reason  for  suggesting  that  the  abuses  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  might  easily  be  controlled  by  extending  to  it 
the  legislation  which  at  present  applies  to  the  turf.  The 
great  coi^laint  against  Capel  Court  is  that  its  rules,  like 
those  of  Tattersairs,  “  foster  speculation.”  Suppose  a 


short  Act  were  passed  to  the  effect  that  no  stockbroker 
could  recover  from  &  member  of  the  public  on  any  con¬ 
tract,  brokers  would  be  compelled  either  to  insist  upon 
full  payment  in  advance,  or  else  to  undertake  speculative 
bargains  at  their  own  risk.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  Mr.  Yorke's  Commission  will  sugfgest  so 
drastic  a  remedy  as  this,  but  the  proposal  is  one  which, 
in  the  abstract,  is  not  unworthy  of  tTOrough  considera¬ 
tion. 


THE  CLASSICAL  DRAMA. 

We  have  heard  much  in  these  times  of  the  various 
disasters  which  have  attacked  and  overwhelmed  the 
drama.  At  one  time  too  great  a  freedom  is  complained 
of ;  at  another,  too  rigid  a  morality.  The  virtuous  critic 
who  condemns  an  English  burlesque  with  fiery  indigna¬ 
tion  for  the  shortness  of  the  petticoats  displayed  in  it 
can  find  wrath  as  burning  wherewith  to  denounce  the 
prohibition  on  the  London  stage  of  a  teabreux  French 
drama.  The  people  who  have  clamoured  for  Shakespeare 
are  yet  dissatisfied  when  they  find  a  constant  succession 
of  his  plavs  set  before  them ;  and  while  protests  are 
made  by  the  judicious  against  the  system  of  long  runs, 
tfiere  are  still  so  many  seekers  for  amusement  and 
nothing  else,  that  an  indifferently  written  and  well  acted 
comedy  having  hit  the  public  taste  becomes  as  fixed 
a  part  of  London  entertainments  as  Madame  Tussand's 
or  the  Tower. ,  Amidst  these  various  elements  of  con¬ 
fusion,  the  art  of  play-writing  has  vanished  from  among 
ns  for  the  present,  unless,  indeed,  to  spoil  a  Palais 
Royal  farce  or  a  Gymnase  comedy  by  robbing  it  of  its 
flavour  and  transferring  its  scenes  to  a  country  where 
they  are  impossible  is  to  write  a  play.  Proposals  for  a 
National  Theatre  have  been  made  at  various  times,  and 
the  authors  of  ’The  Golden  Butterfly*  have  made  us  long 
for  the  time  when  Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck  will  strike  ”  ile  ” 
again,  and  carry  out  his  magnificent  scheme  for  regene¬ 
rating  the  stage.  These  proposals,  however,  have  as 
yet  come  to  nothing,  and  the  condition  of  the  stage  is 
such  that  it  is  indeed  delightful  to  turn  to  the  one  type 
of  classical  drama  which  has  survived  comparatively 
uninjured  through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
beset  the  English  theatres — a  type  in  which  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  a  former  time  have  been  handed  down  almost 
unbroken  from  father  to  son,  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  which  the  lover  of  the  drama  can  ever  find  a  new 
enjoyment,  though  its  source  be  old  indeed.  And  as  in 
its  peripatetic  method  this  form  of  stage  play  ap¬ 
proaches  nearly  to  the  legendary  shows  of  Thespis,  so, 
perhaps,  is  it  the  more  deserving  of  its  widely  re¬ 
cognised  honours.  It  is,  however,  in  the  astonishing 
variety  both  of  incident  and  character,  the  artful 
mingling  of  grave  and  gay,  the  lively  picture  of  motives 
and  manners  found  in  the  drama  itself,  rather  than  in 
any  adventitious  circumstances,  that  we  must  seek  the 
causes  of  its  popularity.  The  cynic  may  say  that  all  people 
love  it  for  the  sake  of  its  presenting  tons  the  cheerful  com¬ 
mission  of  crimes  from  which  the  light-hearted  Macaire 
might  have  shrunk,  as  carried  on  with  a  success  defying 
both  mortal  and  supernatural  opposition.  But,  for  our 
part,  we  shall  always  believe  that  the  immoral  tendency 
of  the  play  has  little  to  do  with  its  success,  and  that 
whether  Punch  carried  off  the  Devil,  or  the  Devil  carried 
off  Punch,  would  be  a  matter  of  small  importance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  vigour  and  bustle  of  the  previous  scenes. 
When  we  last  saw  this  great  drama,  melodrama,  comedy, 
or  farce  of  Punchy  for  it  contains  in  itself  the  elements 
of  all  these  kinds,  we  had  lately  been  to  see  "Richard  JIT., 
and  could  not  help  being  vastly  struck  with  the  resem- 
blauce  between  the  two  productions.  In  the  heroes  of 
both  pieces,  we  find  the  same  qualities  of  deformity, 
exuberant  animal  spirits,  daring,  craft,  command,  re¬ 
morselessness,  want  of  conscience,  and  capability, 
nevertheless,  of  being  overcome  by  the  terrors  of  the 
supernatural  world.  The  drama  of  Punch  oj^ns  more 
suddenly  than  that  of  Richardy  for  the  hero  is  alreadv 
not  only  a  husband,  but  a  father,  and  the  first  of 
his  crimes  is  his  throwing  his  infant  out  at  win¬ 
dow,  with  every  appearance  of  reckless  mirth.  But 
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this  is  ft  trifling  difierenoe  compared  with  the  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  following  incident  of  wife  murder,  an 
incident  treated  with  greater  boldness  in  Punch  than  in 
Richard.  For  Punch,  instead  of  going  about  to  set  it 
forth  that  Judj,  bis  vv^e,  is  sick,  and  like  to  die,  strikes 
her  down  at  once,  and  so  makes  a  speedy  end  of  the 
business.  Then  comes  the  slaying  of  the  Beadle,  which 
clearly  answers  to  that  of  Hastings  in  Richard^  and,  like 
that,  indicates  the  supreme  resolve  of  the  hero  to  reject 
all  authority  but  his  own.  The  death  of  neighbour 
Brown  may  be  supposed  to  correspond  to  that  of 
Rivers,  while  the  disposal  of  Joey,  the  light,  shallow 
scofler,  evidently  answers  to  that  of  Buckingham.  The 
foreigner  who  is  got  rid  of  in  the  same  expeditions  way, 
by  the  use  of  a  staff*,  which  Punch  has  evidently  chosen 
as  being  **  sound,  and  not  too  heavy,”  is  less  easily 
account^  for ;  and  the  same  reason  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  ns  from  finding  the  murder  of  Punch’s  infant 
imaged  in  that  of  Richard’s  nephews,  a  fear  of  seeming 
to  make  discoveries  at  any  cost,  stops  us  from 
searching  here  for  a  comparison.  This  we  can  the  more 
easily  give  up  as  the  awakening  of  terror,  if  not  con¬ 
science,  in  the  hero  by  spectral  appearances  is  in  both 
plays  practically  the  same.  The  final  catastrophe  is,  it 
M  true,  different,  but  the  desperate  combat  preceding  it 
is  found  in  either  instance ;  and  there  are,  we  fancy, 
many  people  who  would  like  to  see  Richard  end  like 
Punch  with  the  triumph  of  the  one  figure  who  has  kept 
the  stage  secure  through  all  the  play.  The  genei^ 
resemblance  in  the  pieces  might  be  carried  into  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  players.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
fault  of  indistinctness  in  passionate  passages  found 
among  many  excellences  in  the  present  representative  of 
Richard  is  found  also  in  Punch,  and  the  airy  lightness 
of  Joey  might  be  not  inaptly  contrasted  with  the  heavier 
humour  of  Buckingham.  But  to  insist  upon  particulars 
when  the  general  likeness  is  so  obvious  might  bo 
wearisome. 


ITALY  IN  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

VI. — FISHEE-rOLK. 

When  the  high  road  of  the  eastern  Riviera  has  left 
the  town  behind  a  space,  and  has  even  travelled  clear  of 
the  last  palaces  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  marbles 
—when  it  has  crossed  that  tongue  of  Albaro’s  Hill  that 
divides  the  waves,  and,  having  left  sea  behind  in  Genoa’s 
Bay,  comes  back  to  more  sea  that  laps  freely  upon  a  free 
and  rocky  coast — when  it  has  coiled  closely  round  comers 
and  skirted  precipices  for  many  a  mile — it  comes,  on  its 
way,  across  a  little  town  where  the  hills  rise  abruptly 
behind,  and  the  orange  gloves  are  thick  around,  and  the 
villas  of  nobUe  lie  sumptuously  upon  the  shore.  There 
have  been  many  little  towns,  scarcely  larger  than  vil¬ 
lages,  all  along  the  road  from  Porta  Pila,  and  many  a 
lovely  palace  standing  in  its  garden  and  fruit-groves  along 
the  coast — so  many,  indeed,  that  even  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
has  not  been  left  untenanted  by  mankind  ;  but  Nervi  is 
a  prettier  place  than  any  of  the  other  places  since 
Albaro’s  villas  were  left  behind.  The  hills  that 
stand  for  background  to  it  are  straight  hills  and  fairly 
wooded,  yet  they  are  not  the  best  features  in  its  beauty, 
for,  excepting  from  the  sea,  no  one  has  seen  their  shapes 
impressively,  so  close  do  they  rise  lookibg  down  upon 
the  village.  Nervi’s  loveliness  is  in  her  gardens,  with 
the  palms  and  pines  that  grow  there,  and  the  stately 
palaces,  whose  time-tinted  marble  walls  stand  in  the 
midst ;  it  is  in  her  lemon  orchards  and  orange  groves, 
where  the  breeze  blows  laden  with  scent  in  the  flower¬ 
ing-time,  and  the  pale  or  golden  fruit  hangs  heavily, 
gorgeous  through  the  early  spring  days ;  it  is  in  her 
rocky  beach,  where  the  changing  sea  laps  for  ever,  and 
is  never  the  same,  and  fishers  spread  their  nets,  and 
children  wade  and  play,  and  the  wonderful  water-line  is 
broken  and  perilous  because  of  the  cloven  rocks  that 
lie  guarding  it.  No  one  would  find  the  little  straight 
street  especially  beautiful,  though  its  barber  and  dress¬ 
maker  and  its  Fahhriea  di  paste  be  indispensable 
to  the  dwellers  round  about,  and  though  dirty  shops 


and  tall  houses,  because  strange,  have  often  been  called 
picturesque  ;  one  cannot  see  the  Mediterranean  from 
Nervi’s  street,  and  when  one  is  on  the  Riviera  it  is  the 
Mediterranean  that  is  most  powerlhl  to  charm.  But,  on 
th  e  sea-shore,  street  and  barber  and  shops  are  forgotten. 
The  sun  gleams  on  white  wave-crests  that  temper  the 
sea’s  blue  on  some  breezy  spring  day;  the  sun  lies 
scorching  the  weed-grown,  jagged  rocks,  the  sloping 
slate  rocks  that  slide  far  down  l^neath  water  that  grows 
green  near  shore ;  the  sun  sweetens  the  oranges  and 
makes  the  flowers  more  luscious  of  scent,  and  the  fisher¬ 
men  lay  their  nets.  Though  Nervi  is  a  village  where 
rich  folk  have  their  dwellings,  and  marble  steps  lead 
down  to  the  water  for  bathing,  there  are  hamlets  near 
around  of  poorly  squalid  mien  and  strangest  name, 
where  fisher-folk  live,  and  fisher-children  hunt 
crabs  and  shell-fish  in  the  bays.  Walking  along  the 
winding  way  that  creeps  round  the  lip  of  little 
gulfs  and  dives  into  dark  crevices  of  crags— or  along  the 
way  that,  being  poised  midway  aloft  upon  the  cliff, 
some  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  leads  from  Nervi  to 
the  fishing  village  of  Bogliasco,  you  might  see  Maso, 
perhaps,  out  at  sea  in  his  broad  and  tanned  old  boat, 
spreading  nets  for  the  night’s  fishery,  or,  further  on, 
from  off  the  smoother  shingle,  Paolo  pushing  out  upon 
the  coming  wave,  with  the  children  standing  by  to  help 
with  shout  and  laughter,  and  the  women  with  parting 
joke  or  reproof.  May  is  near  to  her  end  now,  and  the 
long  evenings  make  summer  again.  The  water  is  warm 
because  the  sun  has  lain  upon  it  all  day,  and  blue  with 
a  memory  of  the  clouds  overhead  that  are  paling  now  in 
the  waning  lights.  A  golden  glamour  comes  down  upon 
the  waves ;  the  sun  is  near  to  setting.  Paolo  stands 
in  the  sea  making  ready  to  push  off ;  his  brown,  broad 
feet  upon  the  yellow  shingle  are  broader,  but  not  browner, 
beneath  the  green  water  that  reaches  to  his  knee, 
where  the  striped  hose  rolls  up ;  the  golden  light  strikes 
across  his  face  on  its  way  to  the  bright  group  upon 
shore  and  the  bright  spring  green  over  the  hill  l^yond. 

I  Ho  is  a  tall  man  and  strongly  built,  but  his  face  is  bat- 
I  tered  and  plain — they  call  him  in  the  fishery  “  the  flat- 
visaged,”  but  he  is  liked  well  enough,  notwithstanding, 
and  truly  that  ill-favoured  face  has  a  kindling  eye  and 
an  honest  smile.  Paolo  is  a  married  man.  That 
mischievous  urchin  is  his  own  first-bom  who  leans 
against  the  boat  with  his  calves  in  deep  water — as 
the  calves  of  the  rising  generation  are  apt  to  be ; 
his  hard  young  hands  are  eager  to  help,  his  keen  black 
eyes  look  for  the  signal.  And  that  is  Paolo’s  wife 
— that  broad-hipped  woman  with  the  full,  free  figure, 
who  waits  upon  the  beach,  with  the  swaddled  infant  in 
one  arm,  and  the  year-old  boy  clinging  to  her  skirts 
all  the  other  children  playing  around ;  they  wait  to  see 
father  and  husband  away.  Now  his  ropes  are  coiled, 
his  nets  are  ready  ;  Gian- Battista  has  arrived  leisurely 
— Paolo’s  lazy  nephew,  who  helps  in  the  fishery — and 
when  his  lighter  skiff  has  also  been  made  ready,  two 
strong  pairs  of  hands,  that  nine-year-old  boy  helping 
lustily  too,  start  both  old  crafts  out  to  sea.  Paolo 
leaps  in  swiftly,  the  oars  are  dipped,  and  the  golden 
sun  sinks  a  little  lower  upon  the  horizon.  **  An- 
diamOf  bambini !  ”  calls  Maddalena  shrilly,  only  she 
calls  it  in  strangest  dialect,  to  the  loitering  children. 
And  by  the  time  she  has  dragged  the  younger  and 
driven  the  elder  up  the  short,  steep  slope  of  l^ach  on 
to  the  jagged  rocks  beyond  that  lie  beneath  the  village, 
the  boats  have  pulled  a  mile  out  to  sea,  and  Paolo  has 
sunk  his  nets  for  the  tunny  fishery.  Some  two  hundred 
yards  and  more  each  of  them  spreads  around ;  you  may 
see  the  little  brown  bobbins,  that  mark  the  circum¬ 
ference,  float  and  jerk  up  and  down  on  .the  water  as 
Gian- Battista  spreads  his  end  of  net,  rowing  across  the 
marked  space  meanwhile ;  then  the  two  boats  lie  sentinels 
at  either  end,  to  guard  their  sacred  surface  from  other 
craft,  and  to  watch  for  the  haul.  So  when  the  time  has 
come,  and  the  watching  has  been  long  enough,  calling  to 
one  another  across  the  space  with  deep,  loud  voices 
that  are  tempered  to  softness  as  they  travel  over  the 
water,  Paolo  and  Battista  begin  slowly  to  row  towards 
the  net’s  centre,  with  the  net’s  ends  fastened  to 
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their  separate  boats,  and  when  they  meet  in  the 
middle  the  net’s  month  will  have  closed  npon  the 
captured  fish.  There  are  not  many  this  time.  When 
Battista  has  got  into  his  uncle’s  boat,  and  when  together, 
with  cheery  cry  and  many  a  passing  ejaculation,  they 
have  hauled  in  the  great  net,  it  is  but  a  cattwa  pesca 
that  is  the  result  of  their  evening’s  labour.  And  the 
sun  has  gone  down  now  behind  the  purple  clouds  and 
beneath  the  waves ;  the  sea’s  blue  is  dark,  almost  to 
blackness,  as  the  night  breeze  creeps  up ;  Sestri’s 
coast  can  no  longer  be  seen — scarce  even  the  great 


that  very  pool  of  clearest  blue-green  water,  where  the 
cruel  snare  lies  spread  in  the  rock’s  great  shade.  A 
silent  signal  is  enough  to  the  fishers,  who  are  watching 
for  it,  and  the  boats  row  slowly  centre- wards,  till  the 
net’s  month  has  closed  upon  the  dainty  prisoners. 
Silver  and  gold  gleam  in  the  sun’s  own  tsilver  flight, 
for  the  little  fish  struggle  pitifully  amid  those  hornble 
meshes.  It  has  been  a  buona  pesoa  this  time,  and  the 
brown  and  dingy  coils  are  soon  in  the  boat,  the  spoil 
secured  safely  within  the  well.  It  is  Nicoletta  who 
goes  to  market  with  the  sardines ;  but  not  into  town. 


promontory  that  hides  La  Spezia  from  sight  in  the  day-  only  to  Bogliasoo,  where  men  and  women  buy  the 
time.  Yet  farther  out  to  sea  they  lay  down  the  net  fish  from  the  fishers,  to  take  into  Genoa.  ITiooletta 
again,  and  little  lanterns  have  had  to  be  lighted  in  either  is  a  spare  and  tanned  little  maiden,  with  brown  feet 
boat ;  other  lights  and  lanterns  have  been  long  put  out  and  a^les  that  have  never  known  shoes  or  stockings ; 
that  glimmered  faintly  from  the  village  a-shore,  before  she  is  sister  to  Maso  and  Giannino,  but  it  is  the  latter 


Paolo  and  Battista  rows  back  again  towards  the  rock- 
bound  bay  beneath  the  cliff.  But  a  dying  memoiy  of 
sunset  from  the  west  can  still  light  the  boats  homewards, 
though  the  summer  night  be  far  advanced,  and  against 


she  resembles  in  her  wild,  wiry  strength,  for  she,  too,  is 
something  of  a  pickle ! 

The  sun  climbs  the  sky  till  its  rays  ore  so  hot 
that  even  Riviera  men  and  women  are  fain  to  fly 


the  background  of  this  dim  and  distant  brightness  Paolo’s  from  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  while  they  eat  the  merenda^ 
tall  figure  stands  taller  than  before,  as  he  waits  with  and  sleep  their  own  calm  sleep  beneath  the  shadows 
forward  foot  and  well-poised  body  npon  the  boat’s  prow  of  rock  or  fig-tree.  The  olives  shine  silver- white 
till  the  shingle  shall  grind  beneath  her  keel,  and  it  be  in  the  fair  beams  that  ripen  their  fruit ;  aloes  and 
time  to  leap  out  into  shallow  water,  and  pull  her  high  palms  flourish,  broad  pines  are  darkly  green  and  per* 
upon  the  yellow  beach.  Maddalena’s  shrill  voice  is  fumed  ;  in  bays  and  npon  burning  rooks  the  colour- 
hushed,  the  children  are  all  a-bed,  and  the  hearth  swept  laden  water  ebbs  quietly.  But  at  last  the  sun  sets  again, 
up ;  but  if  the  fire  be  spent  the  fisher’s  meal  has  not  been  and  in  the  evening’s  cool  fishers  sink  the  lobster  baskets 
forgotten  by  the  fisher’s  wife  ;  cold  polentay  brown  bread,  in  rock-bound  pools  of  the  coast,  where  the  water  is  nigh 
and  chestnuts  stand  ready  by  the  settle,  though  the  portly  to  blackness  in  its  depth  beside  the  cliffs.  Night  is  near. 


fishwife  lies  asleep,  whose  worK  it  will  De  to  Dear 
the  haul  of  tunny- fish  to  early  market. 

The  morning  dawns,  pure  and  bright.  Beneath  the 
pergolas  of  Bogliasco  cottages  the  sun  is  warm  al¬ 
ready,  though  night  dews  lie  wet  still  on  flowers 
and  herbage.  The  blue  water  below  laps  but  gently 
against  the  gnarled  rocks,  where  it  can  dash  at 
will  so  wildly,  for  the  sea  is  calm  to-day  under  a 
tender  sky.  “  It  will  be  hot,”  fisherwives  say,  ”  but 
what  will  you  have  when  Jane  days  are  so  near  ?  ” 
Scarce  a  ripple  stirs  the  water  sarface,  whose  blue  is 
as  only  the  Mediterranean’s  blue  can  be  when  the 
sky  is  full  of  colour  as  now,  and  the  sun  is  strong 
to  perfect  and  enhance.  Paolo  has  been  abroad  be¬ 
times,  and  Maddalena  is  already  on  her  way  to  the 
fish-market  with  last  evening’s  produce ;  but  we  who 
have  not  cared  to  rise  so  early  will  follow  Maso  this 


work  it  will  be  to  bear 


and  the  sea’s  colour  fades  awhile  with  the 
sunlight. 


of  the 


THE  FAMINE. 

{A  Letter  from  the  Affected  DxatrkU.) 

fiombsy,  February  28,  1877. 

As  every  mail  carries  Famine  despatches  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me 
to  go  minutely  into  dry  facts  for  the  information  of 
your  readers.  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  a  survey  of 
the  famine  position,  as  matters  stand  at  the  ena  of 
February.  I  will  not  attempt  to  stir  your  sympathies 
by  vivid  descriptions  of  what  occurs  in  a  famine-stricken 
district.  Once  seen,  the  horrors  of  a  real  famine  can 
never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  an  eye-witness. 


time,  who,  having  neither  wife  nor  children,  begins  only  and  no  description  can  convey  anything  like  an  adequate 
to  fish  when  the  sun  is  aloft.  Maso  is  a  less  handsome  idea  of  its  miseries.  The  present  calamity  is  the  worst 
ma-Ti  than  he  who  stood  last  night  against  the  sunset.  In  that  has  ever  visited  India ;  the  very  figures  tell  a  tale 
fact,  he  is  an  ugly  man,  for,  besides  a  face  that  is  brown  and  of  terrible  woe.  A  drought  has  fallen  on  the  peninsula 
weather-beaten,  he  is  pitted  with  the  small-pox  (as  his  from  the  Satpura  Hills  to  Cape  Comorin.  Thirty-five 
nickname  in  the  village  dialect  would  tell  you),  and  has  millions  of  beings,  whose  normal  state  is  poverty,  will 
a  short,  wiry  figure,  that  for  all  its  ease  of  movement  be  afflicted  with  scarcity.  Of  coarse  the  failure  of 
cannot  compare  with  the  tall,  spare  grace  of  his  neigh-  harvests  is  worse  in  some  tracts  than  in  others.  In 
boar.  Maso  had  wonderful  luck  with  the  hiayichettef  Bellaiy,  Sholapore,  and  Kumoul,  the  whole  country  is 
that  are  a  kind  of  whitebait,  through  the  past  month  of  bare  and  brown,  and  the  people  are  living  entirely  on 
April,  and  he  had  a  good  net  of  anchovies  some  three  imported  food.  Cuddapah,  Kalladgo,  Poona,  and 
days  ago ;  but  anchovies  are  not  the  surest  sport,  and  Ahmednagar  are  nearly  as  bad.  In  parts  of  Mysore 


this  morning  he  will  lay  for  the  sardines,  as  Paolo 
has  done.  Maso  has  a  little  brother — a  Wisk,  lithe 
little  ragamuffin  of  ten  years,  one  of  those  who  rarely 
have  time  for  aught  but  mischief— as  his  keen  eyes 
would*  tell  you ;  him  he  sends  up  on  to  the  hill  for 
watch.  And  while  the  two  men — for  the  fishing  is  all 


and  the  Nizam’s  territory  the  drought  has  been 
severe.  Tanks,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
ought  to  be  wide  sheets  of  water,  are  now  nothing 
but  vast  expanses  of  dry  mud.  It  is  fortunate  that  th& 
famine  districts  are  traversed  throughout  by  several 
lines  of  railway  and  by  excellent  roads,  and  that  grain 


done  in  couples,  and  Maso  has  a  comrade  like  the  rest  is  being  daily  poured  into  the  stricken  country.  Tho 
—while  the  men  spread  their  nets  just  beyond  the  Government  of  India  is  working  but  slowly  its  estimate 
rocks  in  the  creek’s  clear  water  below,  Giannino’s  of  the  cost  of  the  famine.  In  Madras  the  State  will 
bare  feet  have  climbed  the  hill  where  the  stones  were  have  most  likely  to  spend  2,920,0001.,  of  which  674,9001. 
sharpest  for  his  long  toes  to  cling  to,  and  is  squatting  has  already  been  spent.  The  estimate  for  Bombay  is 
on  the  hot  earth  amid  the  thyme  and  the  flowers  and  1,260,0001.,  raising  the  total  outlay  to  4,180,0001.  This, 
beneath  the  grey- toned  olives,  between  the  frail  network  however,  does  not  include  loss  of  revenue,  which  the 
of  whose  bougns  those  blue  waves  shine  with  fairest  Government  confesses  itself  unable  to  estimate  with  any 
glory.  But  Giannino  notes  none  of  the  things  of  accuracy,  though  suggesting  that  1,830,0001.  will  be  near 
Nature;  he  is  watching  the  sardine  shoals  come  on.  the  mark — 660,0001.  for  Bombay,  and  1,170,0001.  for 
Maso  the  other  have  parted  company  in  their  Madras.  Altogether,  then,  the  famine  will  cost,  as  far  as 
separate  boats  now;  each  is  posted  at  an  opposite  side,  we  know  now,  6,010,0001.  These  are  the  revised  estimates 
with  a  net’s  end  fastened  to  his  craft.  And  presently  made  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  as  late  as  February  6,  but 
Giannino,  from  behind  the  olive  trees,  sees  a  goodly  he  himself  acknowledges  that  they  may  have  to  be  con- 
company  of  little  slim  and  silvery  fish  making  towards  siderably  altered.  For  some  weeks  past  the  numbers  on 
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relief  works  both  in  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presi-  be  able  to  pay  the  revrane  in  arrears  daring  the  next 
dencj  have  been  steadily  decreasing.  This  decrease  has  season.*’  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Government 
been  entirely  dae  to  a  diminution  of  relief  wages,  and  of  India  have  at  last  become  impressed  with  the  neces- 
greater  strictness  in  the  admission  of  labourers,  and  in  sity  of  relying  on  the  discretion  of  the  Bombay  Govem- 
the  exaction  of  task-work.  In  a  minute  of  January  19,  ment  in  vit^  matters  connected  with  the  prevailing 
Sir  Richard  Temple  recommended  a  redaction  of  relief  famine. 

wages  of  about  25  per  cent.  Instead  of  paying  a  man  The  question  of  large  or  small  relief  works  has  now 
3d.  a  day  he  proposed  2^d.  happily  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion.  The  oom- 

In  this  way  he  calculated  that  with  the  number  then  mencement  of  the  Dhow  and  Munmar  Railway  has  been 
on  the  relief  works  (about  1,200,000)  a  saving  of  sanctioned.  The  line  will  run  through  the  distress^ 
75,0002.  a  month  would  be  the  result,  and  if  the  num-  districts,  and  will  place  all  the  southern  parto  of  the 
bers  increased  the  saving  would,  of  course,  be  proper-  Deccan^  in  direct  and  immedmte  (x^muni^tion  with 
tionately  greater.  But  the  Bombay  Government  are  the  gpain-prodncing  districts  of  Northern  India.  There 
happily  not  zealous  converts  to  the  new  extra-economi-  one  remark  of  the  Supreme  Government^  which  re- 
cal  theory  of  managing  a  famine.  The  wages  on  the  quires  comment : — “  The  Government  of  India  is  not  at 
works  under  the  civilians  have  been  lowered,  but  the  the  present  time  able  to  decide  finally  whether  this  line 
wages  on  works  carried  on  under  the  Public  Works  be  taken  in  hand  with  a  view  to  completing  the 
Department  remain  unchanged,  the  Bombay  officials  work.**  This  line  must  be  commenced  or  it  must  not. 
being  of  opinion  that  3d.  a  day  is  a  low  enough  rate  of  If  it  must,  then  it  should  bo  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
pay  lor  men  who  are  expected  and  required  to  do  a  full  sible,  not  only  that  it  may  be  the  sooner  rem unerati ve, 
day’s  work.  In  a  minute  of  January  22,  Sir  Richard  but  that  it  may  open  up  and  benefit  the  country  through 
Temple  attempts  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  made  which  it  runs.  labour  imposed  for  labour  s  sake  is  but 
to  his  proposal  of  lowering  the  wages.  In  the  first  little,  if  at  all,  preferable  to  idleness.  Indeed,  in  one  re¬ 
place,  he  denies  that  2^d.  a  day  is  insufficient  for  subsist-  spect,  it  is  woi^,  since  labour  increases  the  quantity  of 
once  allowance.  Though  admitting  that,  in  prosperous  ™an  requires.  Labour  expended  on  works  which 

times,  the  peasantry  may  eat  more  than  a  pound  of  unlikely  to  bo  continued  to  completion  after  the 
grain  (the  quantity  they  can  buy  for  2^d.),  he  contends  famine  has  passed  away,  and  which  must  therefore  prove 
that  a  pound  in  many  parts  of  India  has  passed  into  a  abortive,  is  labour  wasted.  Government  lies  under  the 
proverb  for  bare  subsistence.  And  bare  subsistence  is  severest  obligation  to  see  that,  as  far  as  possible,  famine 
all  he  thinks  that  Government  should  attempt  to  pro-  labour  shall  be  of  a  reproductive  character, 
vide  in  time  of  famine.  The  Sarvajanik  Sahhaf  of  The  commencement  of  the  Nira  Canal  has  also  been 
Poona,  has  published  its  fourth  famine  narrative,  an  able  sanctioned.’  This  work  is  calculated  to  cost  195,2002., 
document,  which  discusses  the  question  from  a’ purely  and  to  provide  water  for  the  irrigation  of  56,849  acres, 
native  point  of  view.  On  the  subject  of  lowering  the  It  is  calculated  to  yield  a  net  revenue  of  4’4  per  cent, 
wages,  we  have  the  following : — “  The  Sahha  humbly  It  is,  however,  a  fundamental  mistake  to  regard  a  canal 
submits  that  a  pound  of  food  does  not  and  cannot  as  a  mere  monetary  speculation.  It  ought  rather  to  be 
suffice  for  this  purpose.  The  national  standard  of  regarded  by  its  value  as  an  agent  of  administrative 
waTOS  given  to  semi-slave  dependents,  the  worst  class  economy.  Of  late  years  a  school  has  grown  up  in  Eug- 
of  labourers,  is  21bs.  a  day.  This  is  the  measure  which  land  which  has  discovered  that  India  is  a  poor  country, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  human  life  on  the  and  nothing  ought  to  be  expended  unless  it  can  be  shown 
wretched  scale  in  use  among  the  lowest  classes,  and  to  to  be  immediately  and  commercially  profitable  in  the 
force  it  down  lower  still  will  be  simply  to  court  death  sense  of  returning  in  direct  earnings  an  immediate  in- 
in  thousands  by  the  slow  torture  of  starvation.”  A  terest  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  interest  which 
pound  of  grain  a  day  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  man  from  Government,  as  a  borrower,  must  pay.  In  fact,  the 
dying  of  lack  of  food,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  sufficient  to  Government  must  execute  its  public  works  in  the  nar- 
keep  him  from  becoming  a  prey  to  disease.  The  duty  rowest  spirit  of  a  money-lender — not  of  a  landowner  or 
of  a  great  Government  is  not  only  to  prevent  its  sul^  of  one  who  has  any  permanent  interest  in  the  land  or  its 
jects  from  dying  of  starvation,  but  to  save  life.  The  cultivators.  The  true  way,  however,  of  looking  at  canals, 
experiment  of  how  little  a  man  can  subsist  upon  is  one  railways,  roads,  and  the  expenditure  yearly  laid  out  upon 
fraught  with  danger.  Sir  Richard  Temple  has .  recom-  them,  is  to  consider  them  necessary  adjuncts  to  the 
mended  that  only  suspensions  of  revenue  should  be  proper  administration  of  the  country,  the  preservation 
allowed,  and  that  in  no  case  should  remission  be  pro-  of  our  rule,  the  insurance  of  our  subjects  against 
mised.  Both  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Governments  famine.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
have  successfully  protested  against  this  proposal.  This  cheapest  plan  is  to  prevent  famines  as  far  as  possible 
policy  was  earned  out  with  success  in  Bengal,  but  is  by  irrigation  works.  The  cost  of  these  works  is  insigni- 
itn practicable  in  Bombay  and  Madras,  where  the  sys-  ficant  compared  to  the  expenditure  incurred  by  Govem- 
tems  of  land  tenure  are  radically  different.  In  Bengal  ment  in  meeting  famine.  Then,  the  expenditure  incurred 
the  Zemindar  is  the  landlord,  and  he  has  sufficient  by  Government  is  almost  the  least  of  the  evils  attendant 
capital  to  meet  the  Government’s  demand  in  a  season  in  the  train  of  famine.  The  effect  of  a  season  of  famine 
of  scarcity.  In  Bombay  and  Madras  the  Government  on  the  country  is  not  merely  to  entail  on  its  population 
is  the  landlord.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  misery  and  a  certain  amount  of  loss  of  life  or  temporary  suffering, 
poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  the  cultivating  classes  but  to  thrust  back  its  progress  for  an  indefinite  number 
in  the  Deccan.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  deeply  in  of  years.  The  minority  who  have  the  means  or  the 
debt.  How  in  ordinary  times  these  people  manage  to  credit  to  tide  over  a  famine  in  personal  safety  come  out 
keep  body  and  soul  together  is  a  curious  problem,  of  it  with  the  saving  of  years  utterly  exhausted ;  with 
Unaer  any  circumstances  large  remissions  will  have  to  their  jewels,  their  household  goods,  their  implements, 
be  made,  and  defining  them  will  onW  add  to  the  burden  and  perhaps  their  very  cattle  and  seed  grain  sold  or 
of  the  people  without  benefitting  Government  to  any  consumed,  or,  in  addition  to  all  this,  oppressed  with  a 
great  extent.  The  Government  of  India,  in  a  despatch  load  of  debt  from  which  they  may  never  recover.  From 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  9th  instant,  have  the  position  of  men  of  substance  they  have  sunk  into 
settled  the  question  in  the  following  manner  ; — “  Sir  R.  that  of  beggars  ;  from  free  men  they  have  been  degraded 
Temple  has  suggested  that  suspensions  only  should  be  into  slaves.  Famine  in  India  is  no  invincible  foe,  whose 
allowed  pending  farther  consideration,  and  that  remis-  attacks  cannot  be  averted  ;  it  is  an  evil  which  in  ordi- 
sions  should  be  prohibited.  Both  the  local  Governments  nary  cases  may  be  prevented,  and  in  a  climate  whose 
having  objected  to  the  course  suggested,  we  have  inti-  great  danger  is  drought,  and  where  Nature  therefore 
mated  to  them  that  the  matter  will  be  left  to  their  teaches  the  necessity  of  precaution,  we  reap  only  a 
discretion,  but  that  the  subordinate  authorities  should  legitimate  punishment  when  we  suffer  the  penalties  of 
i  remissions,  and  authorised  imprudent  neglect.  The  proverb  says  that  “  Experience 

to  hold  balances  in  suspense  in  c^es  in  which  it  appears  teaches  fools,”  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  takes  a  long 
like  y  that  the  landlords  will,  without  undue  pressure,  time  to  do  so,  and  many  admonitions. 
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GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

Jjr  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  ‘  Tho  Adventures  of  a  Thaelon^  *  The  Ihineess 
of  Thule;  ^c,  ' 

CHAPTER  XII. 

HIYEN  AT  LAST. 

The  cut  Balfour  had  receired  was  merely  a  flesh-wound,  and 
not  at  all  serious ;  hut  of  course  when  Lady  Sylvia  heard  of  the 
adventure  in  Westminster  she  knew  that  he  must  have  been 
nearly  murdered,  and  she  would  go  to  him  at  once,  and  her 
heart  smote  her  sorely  that  she  should  have  been  selfishly 
thinking  of  her  own  plans  and  wishes  when  thu  noble 
champion  of  the  poor  was  adventuring  his  very  life  for  the 
public  good.  She  knew  better  than  to  believe  the  jibing  account 
of  the  whole  matter  that  Balfour  sent  her.  He  was  always 
misrepresenting  himself— playing  the  part  of  Mephistopheles 
to  his  own  Faust — anxious  to  escape  even  from  the  loyal 
worship  and  admiration  freely  tendered  him  by  one  loving 
heart 

But  when  she  insisted  on  at  once  going  up  to  London,  her 
father  demurred.  At  that  moment  he  had  literally  not  a  five- 
pound. note  he  could  lay  his  hands  on ;  and  that  private  hotel  in 
Arlington  Street  was  an  expensive  place. 

Why  not  ask  him  to  come  down  here  for  a  few  days  P 
Lord  Willowby  said.  Wouldn’t  that  bo  more  sensible  P 
Give  him  two  or  three  days*  rest  and  fresh  air  to  recover  him.” 

*‘IIe  wouldn’t  come  away  just  now,  papa,”  said  Lady 
Sylvia,  seriously.  *‘He  won’t  lot  anything  stand  between  him 
and  his  public  duties - ” 

His  public  duties !  ”  her  father  said,  impatiently.  “  His 
public  fiddlesticks  !  What  are  his  public  duties — to  shoot  out 
his  tongue  at  the  very  people  who  sent  him  into  Parliament !  ” 
“  lie  has  no  duties  to  themf  she  said,  warmly.  **  They 
don’t  deserve  to  be  represented  at  all.  I  hope  at  the  next 
General  Election  he  will  go  to  some  other  constituency.  And 
if  he  does,”  she  added,  with  a  flush  coming  to  her  cheeks, 
know  one  who  will  canvass  for  him.” 

^^Go  awnyt  Sylvia,”  said  her  father,  with  a  smile,  ^^and 
write  a  line  to  the  young  man,  and  tell  him  to  come  down 
here.  He  will  be  glad  enough.  And  what  is  this  nonsense 
about  a  house  in  this  neighbourhood— don’t  you  want  to  see 
about  that  if  you  are  going  to  get  married  in  August  P  At 
the  same  time,  1  think  you  are  a  couple  of  fools.” 

Why,  papa  P  ”  she  demanded,  patiently. 

To  throw  away  money  like  that !  What  more  could  you 
wantnhan  that  house  in  Piccadilly  P  It  could  be  made  a 
charming  little  place.  And  this  nonsense  <  about  a  cottage 
down  here — roses  and  lilies,  I  suppose,  and  a  cuckoo-clock  and 
a  dairy ;  you  have  no  right  to  ask  any  man  to  throw  away  his 
money  like  that” 

Lord  Willowby  showed  an  unusual  interest  in  Mr.  Balfour’s 
affairs;  perhaps  it  was  merely  because  he  knew  how  much 
better  use  he  could  have  made  of  this  money  that  the  young 
people  were  going  to  squander. 

It  is  his  own  wish,  papa.” 

Who  put  it  into  his  head  P” 

“And  if  I  didP”  said  Lady  Sylvia,  valiantly,  “don’t  you 
think  there  should  be  some  retreat  for  a  man  harassed  with 
the  cares  of  public  life  P  What  rest  could  he  get  in  Piccadilly  P 
Surely  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  people  to  have  a  house  in  the 
country  as  well  as  one  in  town ;  and  of  course  there  is  no  part 
of  the  country  I  could  like  as  much  as  this  part.  So  you  see 
you  are  quite  wrong,  papa;  and  I  am  quite  right— as  I 
always  am.” 


“  Go  away,  and  write  your  letter,”  said  her  father. 

Lady  Sylvia  went  to  her  room,  and  sate  down  to  her  desk. 
But  before  she  wrote  to  Balfour  she  had  another  letter  to 
write,  and  she  seemed  to  be  sorely  pussled  about  it.  She  had 
never  written  to  Mrs.  Grace  before ;  and  she  did  not  know 
exactly  how  to  apologise  for  her  presumption  in  addressing  a 
stranger.  Then  she  wished  to  send  Mrs.  Grace  a  present ;  and 
the  only  thing  she  could  think  of  was  lace — for  lace  was  about 
the  only  worldly  valuables  which  Lady  Sylvia  possessed.  All 
this  was  of  her  own  undertaking.  Had  she  consulted  her 
father,  he  would  have  said,  “  Write  as  you  would  to  a  ser¬ 
vant”  Had  she  consulted  Balfour,  he  would  have  shouted 
with  laughter  at  the  notion  of  presenting  that  domineering 
landlady  of  the  Westminster  slums  with  a  piece  of  real  Va¬ 
lenciennes.  But  Lady  Sylvia  set  to  work  on  her  own  account ; 
and  at  length  composed  the  following  message,  out  of  the 
ingenuous  simplicity  of  her  own  small  head : — “  Willowby  Hall, 
Tuesday  morning.  My  dear  Mrs.  Grace, — I  hope  you  will 
pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  sending  you  these  few  lines,  but 
I  have  just  heard  how  nobly  and  bravely  you  rendered  as¬ 
sistance,  at  great  risk  to  yourself,  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  a 
particular  friend  of  my  father’s  and  mine,  and  I  thought  you 
would  not  be  ofiended  if  I  wrote  to  say  how  very  heartily  wa 
thank  you.  And  will  you  please  accept  from  us  the  accom¬ 
panying  little  parcel ;  it  may  remind  you  occasionally  that 
though  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  we  are  none  the  less  most  deeply  grateful  to  you. — I  am, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Grace,  yours  very  sincerely,  Sylvia  Blythe.” 

Little  did  Balfour  know  of  the  packet  which  he  forwarded 
to  his  valiant  friend  down  in  Westminster ;  but  Happiness 
Alley  speedily  knew  of  it,  and  knows  of  it  to  this  day.  For 
at  great  times  and  seasons,  when  all  the  world  has  gone  outAo 
see  the  Queen  drive  to  the  opening  of  Parliament,  or  to  look 
at  the  ruins  of  the  last  great  fire,  or  to  welcome  the  poor 
creatures  set  free  by  a  gaol-delivery,  and  when  Mrs.  Grace 
and  her  fiiends  have  got  back  to  the  peace  of  their  own 
homes,  and  when  pipes  have  been  lit  and  jugs  of  ale  placed 
on  the  window-sill  to  cool,  then  with  a  great  pride  and  vain¬ 
glory  a  certain  mahogany  casket  is  produced.  And  if  the 
uses  of  a  fichfi  are  only  to  be  guessed  at  by  Mrs.  Grace  and 
her  friends,  and  if  the  precise  value  of  Valenciennes  is  un¬ 
known  to  them,  what  matters  P  It  is  enough  that  all  the 
world  should  know  that  this  article  of  attire  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Grace  by  an  Earl  and  an  Earl’s  daughter,  in  proof  of 
which  the  casket  contains — and  this  Mrs.  Grace  regards « as 
the  highest  treasure  of  all — a  letter  written  in  the  lady’s  own 
hand.  She  does  not  show  the  letter  itself.  She  does  not  wish 
to  have  it  fingered  about  and  dirtied.  But  at  these  high  times 
of  festivity,  when  the  lace  is  taken  out  with  an  awful  and 
reverent  care,  the  envelope  of  the  letter  may  at  least  be  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  and  that  is  stamped  with  an  earl’s  coronet. 

In  due  time  Balfour  went  down  to  Willowby,  and  now  at 
last  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  these  young 
people  were  over.  In  the  various  glad  preparations  for  the 
event  to  which  they  both  looked  forward,  a  generous 
unanimity  of  feeling  prevailed.  Each  strove  to  outdo  the 
other  in  conciliation.  And  Lady  Sylvia’s  father  smiled 
benignly  on  the  pair,  for  he  had  just  borrowed  30(W.  from 
Balfour  to  meet  some  little  pressing  emergency. 

It  was  a  halcyon  time  indeed,  for  the  year  was  at  its  fullest 
and  sweetest,  and  the  member  for  Ballinascroon  was  not 
hampered  by  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  constituents. 
One  brilliant  June  day  after  another  shone  over  the  fuir  Surrey 
landscapes ;  beech,  ash,  and  oak  were  at  their  greenest ;  the 
sunlight  warmed  up  the  colours  of  the  pink  chestnut  and  the 
rose-red  hawthorn ;  and  sweet  winds  played  about  the  woods. 
They  drove  to  picturesque  spots  in  that  line  of  hill  that  forms 
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the  backbone  of  Surrey ;  they  made  excursions  to  old-fashioned 
little  hamlets  on  the  Thames;  together  they  rode  over  the 
wide  commons,  where  the  scent  of  the  gorse  was  strong  in  the 
lur.  Balfour  wondered  no  longer  why  Sylria  should  love  this 
peaceful  and  secluded  life.  Under  the  glamour  of  her  presence, 
idleness  became  delightful,  for  the  first  time  in  the  existence 
of  this  busy,  eager,  ambitious  man.  All  his  notions  of  method, 
of  accuracy,  of  common  sense  even,  he  surrendered  to  this 
strange  fascination.  To  be  unreasonable  was  a  virtue  in  a 
woman,  if  it  was  Lady  Sylvia  who  was  unreasonable.  He 
laughed  with  pleasure  one  evening  when,  in  a  strenuous  argu¬ 
ment,  she  stated  .that  seven  times  seven  were  fifty-six.  It 
would  have  been  stupid  in  a  servant  to  have  spilled  the  tea^ 
but  it  was  pretty  when  Lady  Sylvia's  small  wrist  was  the 
cause  of  that  mishap.  And  when,  with  her  serious,  timid  eyes 
grown  full  of  feeling,  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor  sailor 
sent  to  sea  in  rotten  ships,  he  felt  himself  ready  then  to  go  into 
the  House  and  out-Plimeoll  I’limsoll  in  his  enthusiasm  on 
behalf  of  so  good  a  cause. 

It  was  not  altogether  love  in  idleness.  They  had  their 
occupations.  First  of  all,  she  spent  nearly  a  whole  week  in 
town  choosing  wall-colours,  furniture,  and  pictures  for  that 
house  in  Piccadilly,  though  it  was  with  a  great  shyness  she 
went  to  the  various  places  and  expressed  her  opinion.  During 
that  week  she  saw  a  good  deal  more  of  London  and  of  London 
life  than  commonly  came  within  her  experience.  For  one 
thing,  she  had  the  trembling  delight  of  listening,  from  behind 
the  grill,  to  Balfour  making  a  short  speech  in  the  House.  It 
was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  her;  her  heart  throbbed  with 
anxiety,  and  she  tore  a  pair  of  gloves  into  small  pieces  un¬ 
knowingly.  But  as  she  drove  home,  she  convinced  herself,  with 
a  high  exultation,  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  House  who 
looked  so  distinguished  as  that  one,  that  the  stamp  of  a  great 
statesman  was  visible  in  the  square  forehead  and  in  the  firm 
mouth,  and  that  if  the  House  knew  as  much  as  she  knew,  it 
would  be  more  anxious  to  listen  for  those  words  of  wisdom 
which  were  to  save  the  nation.  Balfour's  speech  was  merely 
a  few  remarks  made  in  Committee.  They  were  not  of  great 
importance.  But  when,  next  morning,  she  eagerly  looked  in 
the  newspapers,  and  found  what  he  had  said  condensed  into  a 
sentence,  she  was  in  a  wild  rage,  and  declared  to  her  father 
that  public  men  were  treated  shamefully  in  this  country. 

That  business  of  re-fumishing  the  house  in  Piccadilly  had 
been  done  perforce ;  it  was  with  a  far  greater  satisfaction  that 
she  set  about  decorating  and  preparing  a  spacious  cottage, 
called  The  Lilacs,  which  was  set  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty 
garden,  some  three  miles  from  Willowby  Park.  Here,  indeed, 
was  pleasant  work  for  her;  and  to  her  was  entrusted  the 
whole  management  of  the  thing,  in  Balfour’s  necessary  absence 
in  town.  From  day  to  day  she  rode  over  to  see  how  the  work¬ 
men  were  getting  on.  She  sent  up  business-like  reports  to 
London.  And  at  last  she  gently  hinted  that  he  might  come 
down  to  see  what  had  been  done. 

**  Will  you  ride  over,  or  drive  P  ”  said  Lord  Willowby  to  his 
guest,  after  breakfast  that  morning. 

am  sure  Mr.  Balfour  would  rather  walk,  papa,”  said 
Lady  Sylvia,  “  for  I  have  discovered  a  whole  series  of  short¬ 
cuts,  that  I  want  to  show  him — across  the  fields.  Unless  it 
will  tire  you,  papa  P  ” 

**  It  won’t  tire  me  at  all,’'  said  Lord  Willowby,  with  great 
OODsideration,  **  for  I  am  not  going.  I  have  letters  to  write. 
But  if  you  walk  over,  you  must  send  Lock  to  the  cottage  with 
the  horses,  and  ride  back.” 

Although  they  were  profoundly  disappointed  that  Lord 
Willowby  could  not  accompany  them,  they  set  out  on  their 
walk  with  an  assumed  cheerfuLnoai  which  seemed  to  conceal 


their  inward  grief.  It  was  July  now;  but  the  morning  wae 
fresh  and  coel  after  the  night’s  rain,  and  there  was  a  pleasant 
southerly  breeze  blowing  the  fleecy  clouds  across  the  blue  sky, 
so  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  light,  motion,  and  colour  all 
around  them.  The  elms  were  rustling  and  swaying  in  the 
Park;  the  rooks  were  cawing;  in  the  distance  they  saw  a 
cloud  of  yellow  smoke  arise  from  the  road  as  the  firesh  breeze 
blew  across. 

She  led  him  away  by  secret  paths  and  wooded  lanes,  wiUk 
here  and  there  a  stile  to  cross,  and  here  and  there  a  swing- 
ing  gate  to  open.  She  was  anxious  he  should  know  in¬ 
timately  all  the  surroundings  of  his  future  home;  and  she- 
seemed  to  bo  familiar  with  the  name  of  every  farm-house^ 
every  turnpike,  every  clump  of  trees  iu  the.  neighbourhood. 
She  knew  the  various  plants  in  the  hedges ;  and  he  professed 
himself  profoundly  interested  in  learning  their  names.  They 
crossed  a  bit  of  common  now ;  he  had  never  known  before  how 
beautiful  the  flowers  of  a  common  were — the  pale  lemon- 
coloured  hawkweed,  the  purple  thyme,  the  orange  and  crimson- 
tipped  bird’s-foot  trefoil.  They  passed  througia  waving  fielda 
of  rye ;  he  had  never  noticed  before  the  curious  sheen  of  grey 
produced  by  the  wind  on  those  billows  of  green.  They  came 
in  sight  of  long  undulations  of  wheat ;  he  vowed  he  had  never 
seen  in  his  life  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  brilliant  scarlet  of 
the  poppies  where  the  com  was  scant.  The  happiness  in 
Lady  Sylvia’s  face,  when  he  expressed  himself  delighted  with> 
all  these  things,  was  something  to  see. 

They  came  upon  a  gypsy  encampment,  apparently  deserted 
by  all  but  the  women  and  children.  One  of  the  younger 
women  immediately  came  out,  and  began  the  usual  patter* 
Would  not  the  pretty  lady  have  her  fortune  told  P  She  had 
many  happy  days  in  store  for  her ;  but  she  had  a  little  temper 
of  her  own ;  and  so  forth.  Lady  Sylvia  stood  irresolute,, 
bashful,  rather  inclined  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  thing,  and  looking  doubtfully  at  her  companion  as- 
to  whether  he  would  approve.  As  for  Balfour,  he  did  not  pay 
the  slightest  heed  to  the  poor  woman’s  jargon.  Hia  eye  had 
been  wandering  over  the  encampment,  apparently  examining: 
everything.  And  then  he  turned  to  the  woman  and  began  to 
question  her,  with  a  directness  that  startled  her  out  of  her 
trade-manner  altogether.  She  answered  him  simply  and 
seriously,  though  it  was  not  a  very  direful  tale  she  had  to  tell* 
When  Balfour  had  got  all  the  information  he  wanted,  he  gave- 
the  woman  half-a-sovereign,  and  passed  on  with  his  companion  f 
and  of  course  Lady  Sylvia  said  to  herself  that  it  was  the  abrupt 
sincerity,  the  force  of  character,  in  this  man  that  compelled 
sincerity  in  others,  and  she  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that, 
the  like  of  him  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  world.  ^ 

“  Well,  Sylvia,”  said  he,  when  they  reached  The  Lilacs,  and 
had  passed  through  the  fragrant  garden,  ‘^you  have  really 
made  it  a  charming  place.  It  is  a  place  one  might  pasa 
one’s  life  away  in — reading  books,  smoking,  dreaming  day^ 
dreams.” 

**  I  hope  you  will  always  find  rest  and  quiet  in  it,”  said  she, 
in  a  low  voice. 

It  was  a  long,  irregular,  two-storied  cottage,  with  a  veran¬ 
dah  aloBg  the  front;  and  it  was  pretty  well  smothered  in 
white  roses.  There  was  not  much  of  a  lawn ;  for  the  ground! 
facing  the  French  windows  had  mostly  been  cut  up  into  flower¬ 
beds — beds  of  turquoise-blue  forget-me-nots,  of  white  andi 
speckled  clove-pinks  that  sweetened  all  the  air  around,  of' 
various-hued  pansies,  and  of  white  and  purple  columbine.  Bat 
the  strong  point  of  the  cottage  and  the  garden  was  its  rosea 
There  were  roses  everywhere — rose-bushes  in  the  various  plots,, 
rose-trees  covering  the  walls,  rotes  in  the  tiny  hall  into  whidii 
they  passed  when  the  old  housekeeper  mode  her  appearance* 
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^  I’ll  tell  you  who  ought  to  li?e  here,  Sylvia,”  said  her  com¬ 
panion.  That  German  fdlow  you  were  telling  ns  about  who 
lives  close  by — Count  von  Kosen.  I  never  saw  such  roses  in 
my  life.” 

Little  adornment  indeed  was  needed  to  make  this  retreat  a 
anifficiently  charming  one ;  but  all  the  same,  Lady  Sylvia  had 
epent  a  vast  amount  of  care  on  it,  and  her  companion  was 
delighted  with  the  skill  and  grace  in  which  the  bare  materials 
of  the  furniture  which  he  had  only  seen  in  the  London  shops 
had  been  arranged.  As  they  walked  through  the  quaint  little 
Tooms,  they  did  not  say  much  to  each  other ;  for  doubtless 
their  minds  were  sufficiently  busy  in  drawing  pictures  of  the 
happy  life  they  hoped  to  spend  there. 

Of  course,  all  these  nice  things  cost  money.  Balfour  had 
been  for  some  time  drawing  upon  his  partners  in  a  fashion 
which  rather  astonished  those  gentlemen ;  for  they  had  grown 
accustomed  to  calculate  on  the  extreme  economy  of  the  young 
man.  One  morning  the  head  clerk  in  the  firm  of  Balfour, 
Skinner,  Green  and  Co.,  iu  opening  the  letters,  came  upon  one 
from  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour,  in  which  that  gentleman  gave  formal 
notice  that  he  would  want  a  sum  of  60,0001.  in  cash  on  the 
Ist  of  August.  When  Mr.  Skinner  arrived,  the  head  clerk  put 
the  letter  before  him.  He  did  not  turn  pale,  nor  did  he 
nervously  break  the  paper-knife  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  only 
said  **  Good  Lord !  ”  and  then  he  added,  **  I  suppose  he  must 
have  it  at  any  cost” 

It  was  in  the  second  week  in  August  that  Mr.  Hugh  Balfour, 
M.P.  for  Ballinascroon,  was  married  to  Lady  Sylvia  Blythe, 
•only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Willowby,  of  Willowby  Hall, 
Surrey ;  and  immediately  after  the  marriage,  the  happy  pair 
started  off  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  Germany. 


LITERATURE. 


HARRIET  MARTINEAXJ’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Harriet  Mariineau*s  Autobiograpif/.  With  Memorials  by  Maria 
Weston  Chapman.  In  Three  Volumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

Miss  Martineau’s  argument  for  interdicting  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  her  private  letters  is  clear  and  forcible,  as  all 
her  arguments  were,  and  has  a  strong  core  of  common 
sense  in  it ;  but  if  it  were  intended  to  establish  a  general 
rule,  it  would  not  be  quite  convincing,  although  she 
claims  on  behalf  of  it  **  the  sanction  of  every  principle 
of  integrity,  and  every  feeling  of  honour  and. delicacy.” 
^  Epistolary  correspondence,”  she  says,  “is  written  speech. 
«  .  .  .  The  most  valuable  conversation,  and  that 

which  best  illustrates  character,  is  that  which  passes 
between  two  friends,  with  their  feet  on  the  fender  on 
winter  nights,  or  in  a  summer  ramble ;  but  what 
would  be  thought  of  the  traitor  who  should  supply 
such  material  for  biographical  or  other  purposes  ?  How 
could  human  beings  ever  open  their  hearts  and  minds  to 
each  other,  if  there  were  no  privacy  guaranteed  by 
principles  and  feelings  of  honour  ?  ”  The  argument 
amounts  to  this — that  constant  liability  to  publication 
would  rob  persons  whose  inner  lives  the  public  cared  to 
know  of  all  feeling  of  privacy,  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  relaxing  into  un¬ 
constrained  intercourse,  would  burden  them  with  a  per¬ 
petual  sense  of  being  interviewed.  The  leaders  of  the 
world  would  thus  become  its  slaves  ;  to  achieve  celebrity 
would  be  to  put  on  an  intolerable  yoke  ;  the  lion  eould 
never  rest  except  in  solitude.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  view  of  the  case  ;  and  any  person  of  distinction 
has  a  right,  if  he  or  she  wishes  it,  to  enclose  from  the 
public  common  some  hours  of  restfhl  talk  or  unguarded 
writing,  and  forbid  what  passes  there  being  ever  treated 
as  public  property.  This  is  all  that  Miss  Martin  eau 
claims,  and  sue  nas  a  perfect  right  to  make  such  a 
reservation.  If  she  had  affirmed  that  her  practice 


should  be  a  general  rule,  wo  should  have  said  that 
it  was  too  absolute.  Her  argument  does  not  apply 
to  those  who  do  not  care  how  much  the  public  is  t^en 
into  their  confidence,  and  who  are  willing  to  leave  to 
the  discretion  of  hearers  and  correspondents  how  much 
of  their  private  talk  and  writing  is  to  be  made  common 
property.  In  the  firmness  with  which  Miss  Martineau 
constituted  herself  the  judge  of  what  the  general  world 
was  to  know  of  her  private  life  and  frank  opinion,  she 
shows  one  of  the  features  of  her  strongly  marked  character. 
It  is  a  remnant  of  that  reserve,  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  timidity,  which  made  her  youth  miserable,  which 
she  congratulated  herself  in  later  years  upon  having 
overcome,  but  which  was  too  deeply  a  part  of  herself 
to  be  ever  thoroughly  eradicated.  Partly,  too,  it  was 
connected  with  her  commanding  sense  of  justice.  Other 
persons  besides  the  eminent  converser  or  corres¬ 
pondent  have  a  word  to  sav  regarding  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  confidential  speccu  spoken  or  written. 
The  humbler  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of 
frank  utterance,  and  their  friends  and  relatives,  may 
receive  pain  from  its  publication ;  their  feelings  also 
have  to  be  considered.  In  Miss  Martineau’s  mind  the 
sense  of  justice  was  paramount.  She  was  deeply  con- 
I  scious  of  the  solemn  responsibility  of  giving  judgment, 
and  she  knew  that  she  was  subject  to  moods  in  which 
she  said  and  wrote  things  that  would  not  have  the 
approval  of  her  deliberate  reason ;  therefore  she  desired 
that  none  of  her  hasty  opinions,  conceived  in  moments 
of  caprice,  and  coloured  by  accidents  of  the  passing 
mood,  should  receive  the  authority  of  her  name.  Bat 
she  might  have  given  us  a  selection  from  her  letters. 
Only  she  wished  to  record  a  protest,  and  establish  a 
precedent,  for  all  who  might  wish  to  follow  her. 

We  regret  the  absence  of  letters  from  these  memorials 
of  a  remarkable  woman,  but  the  Autobiography,  brought 
down  to  1855,  her  fifty-third  year,  is  a  great  compensa¬ 
tion.  Among  the  many  requisites  that  have  been  named 
for  a  good  autobiography,  there  is  really  only  one  that 
is  essential — that  it  should  be  interesting,  and  Miss 
Martineau’s  Autobiography  is  intensely  so.  There  is  not 
much  that  can  be  c^l^  charm  in  it;  the  mind 
of  the  writer  was  almost  defiantly  plain  and  practical ; 
and  in  these  passages  from  her  life  she  has  regard  only 
to  the  strict  truth,  and  makes  no  effort  to  envelop 
either  herself  or  her  friends  and  acquaintances  in  an 
atmosphere  of  poetry.  That  there  is  exaggeration  in 
the  narrative  we  can  well  believe,  for  Miss  Martinean 
was  a  woman  of  strong  feelings,  but  it  comes  from  a 
severe  determination  not  to  be  led  away  from  the  truth 
by  what  appeared  to  her  to  be  weak  sentiment.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  account  of  her  youth 
under  the  “  taking-down  ”  system,  which  was  practised 
by  her  mother,  is  not  too  darkly  coloured.  It  is  a  most 
desolate  picture.  We  know  nothing  like  it.  She 
suffered  as  much  from  the  want  of  parental  sympathy 
as  David  Copperfield,  and  she  had  no  Peggotty  to 
console  her.  Her  mother  did  not  underst^d  her, 
and  she  was  too  proud  to  complain.  She  says  that  she 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  before  she  saw  a  human 
being  of  whom  she  was  not  afraid.  It  may  have 
been  so  ;  it  may  well  be  that  the  majority  of  us  who 
have  been  fairly  healthy  children  cannot  understand 
the  depth  of  misery  to  which  a  morbidly  sensitive 
obstinate  child  may  reduce  itself,  pining  for  a  kind 
word  but  too  proud  to  do  anything  to  deserve  it, 
brooding  over  thoughtless  injuries  and  too  proud  to 
complain,  getting  no  reward  for  what  it  means  well, 
punished  for  faults  which  it  really  cannot  help,  checked 
when  it  is  enjoying  itself,  and  put  to  work  which  it 
does  not  like,  generally  crossed,  misunderstood,  treated 
without  any  consideration  for  its  feelings.  A  robust, 
healthy  child  has  no  feelings,  and  does  not  suffer  from 
being  knocked  about ;  but  there  are  children  who  have 
all  the  amow’  propre  of  a  grown-up  person,  and  for 
them  the  old  system  of  repression,  not  yet  wholly  dis¬ 
used,  was  a  veritable  reign  of  terror.  Miss  Martineau 
describes  her  sufferings  under  it  as  having  been  intense, 
so  intense  that  she  says  her  life  had  no  spring.  She 
was  “  cursed  with  a  beggarly  nervous  system,’^  which 
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exposed  her  constant] jr  to  false  alarms.  Her  state 
was  somethings  like  that  of  mankind  as  described  bj 
Lnoretios  before  the  overthrow  of  superstition.  She 
lived  in  constant  terror  of  persons ;  she  conld  not  cross 
the  ^rard  to  the  garden  withont  panting  and  fljing,  and 
fearing  to  look  behind,  becaose  a  wild  beast  was  after 
her ;  she  conld  not  look  np  at  the  starlit  sky,  because  it 
was  always  coming  down  to  stifle  and  cmsh  her ;  she 
conld  not  look  at  waves  because  they  seemed  coming  to 
swallow  her;  the  sight  and  sound  of  carpet-beating 
made  her  heait  stand  still ;  the  dancing  colours  thrown 
on  the  wall  by  the  drops  of  a  lustre  seemed  to  her  to 
be  imps,  and  made  her  scream  with  terror.  At  the 
came  time,  all  her  sensibilities  to  pleasare  were  most 
acute ;  she  took  a  passionate  delight  in  bright  colours, 
and  the  touch  of  a  velvet  button  gave  her  such  a  rap¬ 
ture,  when  she  was  not  more  than  Wo  years  old,  that 
she  never  forgot  the  sensation.  Evidently  snch  a  child 
was  not  a  good  subject  for  the  repression  system.  If, 
however,  her  excessive  sensibility  had  been  understood, 
and  she  had  been  coaxed  and  petted  out  of  these  un¬ 
controllable  panics  and  won  to  have  confidence  in  those 
around  her,  she  would  have  been  a  happier  child,  but 
she  might  not  have  been  so  celebrated  a  woman.  The 
repression  system  might  have  made  her  a  hypochrondriac 
or  an  idiot,  but  she  had  suflBcient  force  of  character  to 
survive  it,  and  came  out  of  the  trial  with  a  self-will 
which  stood  her  in  good  stead  in  after  trials.  Her 
resentment  at  what  she  conceived  to  be  unfairness 
did  not  make  her  neglect  her  tasks ;  it  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  her  to  work  all  the  harder  in  order 
to  prove  that  she  was  treated  with  injustice.  She 

had  the  reputation  in  the  family  of  being  dull 
and  obstinate.  She  was  not  dull,  but  she  was  so  ex¬ 
cessively  shy  and  nervous  that  she  could  never  make  a 
creditable  display  of  her  knowledge.  Although  she 
could  sing  and  play  well  when  alone,  she  broke  down 
utterlv  in  presence  of  a  second  person.  So  nervous 
was  she  that  often  when  she  particularly  desired  to  see 
a  thing  she  conld  not  see  it ;  she  conld  not  see  a  comet 
at  which  everybody  else  was  staring,  and  often  when 
sent  to  fetch  an  article  it  eluded  her  vision.  This,  of 
course,  confirmed  her  reputation  for  obstinacy;  her 
people  conld  not  believe — they  conld  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  believe — that  she  did  not  see  what  lay  before 
her  eyes.  One  must  respect  the  energy  of  a  will  that 
could  persist  in  hard  methodical  study  in  the  face  of 
snch  discouragements.  She  kept  on  working  side  by 
side  with  her  brother  and  sister,  taught  to  consider 
herself  wofully  behind  them,  but  strenuously  resolved  to 
bo  equal  with  them,  rarely  getting  a  wora  of  praise  to 
help  her  in  her  uphill  struggle. 

It  is  an  instructive  story,  and  deserves  to  bo  widely 
known  even  in  these  days  of  more  lenient  education  for 
the  guidance  of  parents  in  dealing  with  shy  and  nervous 
children.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Miss  Martineau 
must  have  unconsciously  exaggerated  the  severity  of  the 
system  under  which  she  suffered  ;  still  it  is  clear  that 
she  was  exposed  to  much  unnecessary  suffering,  which 
had  an  influence  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good  upon  her 
whole  life.  From  a  very  early  period  she  had 
conceived  somehow  the  ambition  to  become  “an 
authoress,**  but  having  incautiously  mentioned  this 
ambition,  she  was  so  twitted  with  her  conceit  that  she 
resolved  “never  to  tell  anybody  any  thing  a  gain.’*  Shesent 
her  first  composition,  an  essay  on  “  Female  Writers  in 
Practical  Divinity,”  without  saying  a  word  about  it,  to 
the  Monthly  Repository.  It  was  printed,  and  attracted 
some  notice ;  and  from  that  time  she  obtained  more 
consideration  in  her  family.  She  was  then  about  nine¬ 
teen.  A  few  years  afterwards,  during  the  crisis  of  1825 
and  1826,  her  father’s  business  was  ruined,  he  died  by- 
and-by,  the  house  in  which  the  remnants  of  the  family 
fortunes  were  invested  broke,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  do  something  for  a  living.  Her  deafness, 
which  had  overtaken  her  in  her  twentieth  year,  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  act  as  a  governess,  and  she  was  left 
with  a  choice  between  two  alternatives — the  needle 
and  the  pen.  Her  mother  peremptorily  advised  the 
former;  she  was  resolute  to  try  the  latter,  and  she 


succeeded.  She  had  already  written  some  stories  for 
Houlston,  a  solemn  old  Galvinistic  publisher  in  Shrop. 
shire ;  and  she  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Monthly 
RepotUoryf  but  these  labours  were  not  remunerative. 
Her  first  considerable  earnings  were  three  prizes  for 
essays  offered  by  the  Unitarian  Association.  Meantime 
she  had  formed  the  plan  which  was  destined  to  bring 
her  fame  and  comfort.  In  1827,  a  friend  put  into 
her  hands  Mrs.  Marcet’s  *  Conversations  on  Political 
Economy.*  She  found  to  her  surprise  that  she  had 
been  teaching  the  doctrines  of  that  science  without 
knowing  it,  in  some  of  the  tales  which  she  had  written 
for  Houlston,  and  she  formed  the  idea  of  doing  de¬ 
liberately  and  systematically  what  she  bad  already 
begun  by  accident.  But  she  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  a  publisher.  ‘  She  hawked  about  the  project 
for  many  weary  weeks,  with  her  usual  determination, 
from  publisher  to  publisher,  meeting  everywhere 
the  same  reply, — that  in  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  public  mind  about  the  Keform  Bill 
and  the  cholera,  the  time  was  not  favourable  for 
new  enterprise.  It  was  characteristic  that  she  would 
'  not  borrow  money  from  her  mother,  though  it  was 
pressed  upon  her,  and  publish  her  Series  on  commission. 
At  last  her  courage  had  its  reward.  A  publisher  was 
found,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  continue 
the  enterprise  unless  he  sold  a  thousand  copies  of  the 
first  number  in  a  fortnight.  Six  thousand  were  sold ; 
the  entire  press,  daily,  weekly,  and  as  soon  as  possible, 
monthly,  came  out  in  Miss  ^rtineau’s  favour,  and  she 
became  the  lion  of  the  season. 

The  Reform  Bill,  as  we  can  see  now,  so  far  from 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  *  Dlustrations  of 
Political  Economy,’  made  the  occasion  particularly  pro¬ 
pitious.  They  came  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  The 
agitation  about  the  Bill  had  raised  the  reforming  spirit 
of  the  country  to  fever  heat.  It  was  the  opening  of  a 
new  era ;  searching  eyes  were  turned  upon  every  kind 
of  abuse,  every  institution  was  keenly  scrutinis^,  and 
brains  of  every  calibre  were  busy  with  schemes  of  every 
magnitude  for  setting  something  or  everything  to- 
rights.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  fever  and  turmoil,  when 
everybody  was  eager  to  get  a  hearing  for  his  project, 
what  a  godsend  was  a  new  method  of  popular  expo¬ 
sition  !  The  scheme  announced  in  Miss  Martineau’s 
preface,  of  bringing  home  doctrines  through  the  medium 
of  illustrative  tales,  caught  every  eye.  There  have  been 
few  cases  of  more  instantaneous  fame.  In  her  Auto¬ 
biography  she  gives  many  amusing  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  she  was  overwhelmed  with  requests  for  her 
assistance.  She  was  exposed  to  constant  importunities 
from  the  riders  of  hobbies.  One  acquaintance  of  hers 
told  her  that  three  gentlemen  had  been  at  his  office  one 
morning — one  beseeching  him  to  get  her  to  write  a 
number  on  the  navigable  rivers  of  Ireland  ;  a  second  on 
the  Hamiltonian  system  of  education ;  a  third  on  the 
encouragement  of  flax-growing  in  the  interior  of 
Guiana,  upon  which  he  was  confident  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  depended.  The  Whig  Government  showed 
her  every  attention,  took  her  advice  upon  all  sorts  of 
questions,  and  did  their  utmost  to  monopolise  her  ser¬ 
vices.  She  gives  the  following  account  of  some  inci¬ 
dents  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
of  1834. 

Just  at  this  time,  Mr.  Drummond  called  on  me,  with  a  private 
message  from  Lords  Grey  and  Althorp,  to  ask  whether  it  would  suit 
my  purpose  to  treat  of  Tithes  at  once,  instead  of  later, — the  reasoi 
for  such  inquiry  being  <^uite  at  my  service.  As  the  principles  of 
Taxation  involve  no  inexorable  order,  like  those  of  Political 
Economy  at  large,  I  had  no  objection  to  take  any  topic  first  which 
mi^ht  be  most  useful.  When  1  had  said  so,  Mr  Drummond  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  tithe  measure  was  prepared  by  the  Cabinet  which 
Ministers  would  like  to  have  introduced  to  the  people  by  my  Number 
on  that  subject,  before  they  themselves  introduced  it  in  parliament. 

Of  course,  this  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  measure  would 
be  approved  by  me.  Mr.  Drummond  said  he  would  bring  the  docu¬ 
ment,  on  my  promising  that  no  eye  but  my  own  should  see  it,  and 
that  1  would  not  speak  of  the  afi&ir  till  it  was  settled  !—^and, 
especially,  not  to  any  member  of  any  of  the  Boyal  Commissions, 
then  so  fashionable.  It  was  a  thing  unheard  of,  Mr.  Drummond 
said,  to  commit  any  cabinet  measure  to  the  knowledge  of  anybody 
out  of  the  Cabinet  before  it  was  offered  to  Parliament.  Finally, 
the  Secretary  intimated  that  Lord  Althorp  would  be  obligw 


II 


the  most  distant  of  the  universal  vineyard,  if  thejr  only 
had  the  means  of  doing  it.  And,  according  to  this,  w© 
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by  any  suggestion  [in  regard  to  principles  and  methods  of  Taza* 
tion.  * 

Mr.  Drummond  had  not  been  gone  fire  minutes  before  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Excise  Commission  called,  to  ask  in  the  name  of  the 
Commissioners,  whether  it  would  suit  my  purpose  to  write  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  Excise,  offering,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Congleton 
(then  Sir  Henry  Parnell)  and  others,  to  supply  me  with  the  moet 
extraordinanr  materials,  by  my  exhibition  of  which  the  ^ple 
might  be  enlightened  and  prepared  on  the  subject  before  it  would 
be  brought  forward  in  pariiament.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Henry 
Wickham,  required  a  promise  that  no  eve  but  my  own  should  see 
the  eridenoe ;  and  that  the  secret  should  be  kept  with  especial  care 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  secretary,  as  it  was 
a  thing  unheard  of  that  any  party  unconcerned  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  this  evidence  before  it  reached  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  1  could  hardly  help  laughing  in  his  face;  and 
wondered  what  would  have  happened  if  he  and  Mi.  Drummond  had 
met  on  the  steps,  as  they  very  nearly  did.  Of  course,  I  was  glad  of 
the  information  offered ;  but  I  took  leave  to  make  my  own  choice 
among  the  materials  lent.  A  few  days  afterwards,  I  met  Mr. 
Wickham  before  the  Horse  Guards,  and  thought  he  would  not  know 
me, — so  deep  was  he  in  reverie.  J^fore  I  was  <^uite  past,  however, 
he  started,  and  stopped  me  with  eagerness,  sajing  intensely,  **  O  I 
Miss  Ma^neau,  Starch  !  Starch !  ”  And  he  relat^  the  wonderful, 
the  amazing  evidence  that  had  reached  the  Commissioners  on  the 
mischievousness  of  the  duty  on  starch. 

Miss.Martincan,  however,  was  not  any  more  disposed 
to  be  bent  from  her  own  purposes  than  in  her  earlier 
days.  She  worked  with  heroic  perseverance  for  two 
years  and  a-half  at  her  Series,  allowing  neither  impor* 
tnnity  from  without,  nor  warning  from  her  own  pre¬ 
carious  health,  to  divert  her  from  her  labours.  She  was 
an  immovable  methodist — day  after  day  she  adhered  to 
an  unvaiying  plan,  taking  a  short  allowance  of  sleep, 
working  from  early  morning  till  two  o’clock  at  her  tales, 
receiving  visitors  from  two  to  four,  then  having  a  walk 
and  dining  out  at  six. 


Miss  Martineau’s  acquaintance  was  sought  by  all  the  indiscriminating  admiration  for  the  subject, 
celebrities  of  the  time,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  doubt  she  was  at  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  allowed 
chapters  in  her  Autobiography  is  that  in  which  she  Martineau’s  letters  or  her  confi- 

records  her  impressions  of  them.  Like  Cassius,  she  was  dential  talk  ;  but  not  having  these  materials  at  her  dis* 
a  keen  observer,  and  looked  quite  through  the  deeds  posal,  she  should  have  contented  herself  with  giving  a 
of  men.  Of  men  more  especially  ;  on  men  her  judg-  record  of  Miss  Martineau’s  wcupations  during  the 

mente  are  especially  severe  and  penetrating.  The  '®8t  period  of  her  life,  and  con^piling  an  index  to  that 


did  not  differ  from  him  in  opinion;  but  probably  no 
man  ever  wrote  so  much  about  mankind  who  showed 
such  an  indifference  to  their  deeper  sentiments. 

Another  thing  must  not  be  forgotten  in  view  of  the 
severity  of  Miss  Martineau’s  judgments.  There  is  no 
person  whom  she  judges  more  uusparingly  than  herself. 
Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  she  took  a  pride  in 
declaring  her  own  weaknesses,  that  she  wished  in  this 
to  show  herself  superior  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 
This  is  most  likely ;  still,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
severe  self-criticism  is  a  very  wholesome  and  commend¬ 
able  direction  for  vain-glory  to  take.  Miss  Martineau’s 
criticism  of  herself  is  as  honest  and  just  in  its  aims 
as  her  criticisms  of  others ;  she  does  not  single  out 
little  faults,  and  fall  foul  of  them  with  extravagant 
vehemence,  in  order  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  a 
'  rigid  selfKuitic. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  the  record  of  Miss  Mar¬ 
tineau’s  painful  experiences  in  j^lhood,  and  wearing 
whirl  of  work  and  recreation  in  Condon,  to  her  life  at 
Ambleside,  where  at  the  age  of  forty  she  first  began  to 
know  what  peace  and  happiness  meant.  We  have, not 
space  to  review  the  events  of  her  life  after  she  achieved 
her  first  OTeat  success.  The  Autobiography  comes 
down  to  1855,  and  every  page  of  it  is  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  One  seldom  has  to  re^  far  without  being 
pleasantly  surprised  by  some  penetrating  remark  or 
graphic  touch  of  portraiture.  There  is  not  much  in  the 
way  of  grace  or  softness  to  charm  the  reader,  but  keen 
intellectual  ener^  is  visible  in  every  line.  Of  the 
Memorials  by  Mrs.  Chapman,  which  form  the  third 
volume,  the  less  said  the  better.  Mrs.  Chapman  has  no 
qualification  for  the  task  of  biographer,  if  we  except 
an  iudiscriminating  admiration  for  the  subject.  ]No 
doubt  she  was  at  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  allowed 
to  make  use  of  Miss  Martiueau’s  letters  or  her  confi¬ 
dential  talk  ;  but  not  having  these  materials  at  her  dis¬ 
posal,  she  should  have  contented  herself  with  giving  a 


ments  are  especially  severe  and  penetrating.  The 
general  verdict  seems  to  be  that  her  remarks  are  ill- 
natured  ;  that  may  be  so — they  are  certainly  not  rose- 
coloured  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 

are  just.  They  are  never  unqualified,  one  way  or  the  _ _ _  ^  _ 

other.  Two  things  are  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  THE  MOTHER  COLONY  OP  THE  AUSTRALIAS. 
One  is  that  Miss  Martineau  has  evidently  put  a  strict  An  E$tay  on  New  South  WaltB^  the  Mother  Colony  of  the 
guard  upon  herself  to  prevent  her  estimates  D*om  being  Auetraliae.  By  O.  H.  Beed.  Sydney:  Thoma*  Richards, 

distorted  by  personal  considerations.  There  is  no  evi-  Government  Printer.  London :  Triibner  and  Co.  1876. 

dence  of  personal  spite  in  her  strictures,  no  sign  that  Know  how  to  transplant  yourself !  is  the  oracular 
she  praised  one  man  because  he  was  polite  to  her,  and  advice  of  Balthasar  Gracian  ;  and  although  originally 
spoke  unfavourably  of  another  because  he  made  no  at-  given  to  men  of  extraordinary  talents,  it  may  be  safely 
tempt  to  win  her  good  graces.  She  evidently  did  her  taken  by  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water, 
utmost,  and  not  in  vain,  to  avoid  being  infiuenced  by  The  man  who  knows  how  to  transplant  himself  has 
this  kind  of  partiality.  The  two  men  who  appear  to  learnt  the  art  of  growing,  has  increased  his  means  of 
least  advantage  in  her  pages  are  Brougham  and  Mac-  living,  and  need  have  no  dread  of  evil  days  overtaking 
aulay.  But  Brougham  does  not  appear  to  less  advan-  him.  The  newspapers  of  last  week  did  not  contain  a 
tage  than  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  ‘  Life  of  Macaulay.’  And  more  harrowing  piece  of  intelligence  than  that  which 
as  for  Macaulay  himself,  apart  from  her  judgment  of  his  came  to  us  from  Bow  Street,  where  it  appears,  on 
writings,  which  certainly  shows  an  exaggerated  sens!-  Saturday  last,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
bility  to  bis  weak  points,  we  are  not  so  sure  that  presented  himself,  and  applied  for  an  order  of  admission 
her  remark,  that  his  great  defect  was  a  want  of  heart,  to  St.  Giles’s  Workhouse.  This  gentleman,  according  to 
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part  of  the  Autobiogi'aphy  which  was  completed. 


is  so  far  from  the  mark  if  we  take  it  with  her  own  ex-  his  own  statement,  had  been  rector  of  several  parishes 
planation.  Mrs.  Chapman  tells  that  when  Miss  Mar-  in  Herefordshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  reply  to  Mr . 
tineau  was  asked  by  a  friend  what  she  meant  by  saying  Flowers,  who  enquired  how,  if  he  had  fulfilled  all  those 
that  Macaulay  was  not  a  man  of  heart,  her  answer  was  offices  with  trust,  be  had  fallen  into  so  lament- 
— “  I  do  not  mean  that  he  did  not  love  his  family,  or  able  a  position,  he  replied  that^  he  had  been  rained 
that  he  was  not  in  a  small  way  benevolent.  But  if  he  bv  limited  liability  companies,  which  had  robbed  him  of 
had  been  a  man  of  heart,  could  ho  have  gone  through  all  his  means.  But  no  matter  by  what  means  the  man 
the  world,  without  taking  it  in,  with  all  its  grand  came  by  his  fall,  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
interests,  its  sufferings,  and  its  destinies  ?  ”  Now  we  the  art  of  transplanting,  ^  and  we  mention  his  case  to 
certainly  think  that  in  this  sense  Macaulay  was  not  a  show  that  there  may  ^  times  and  seasons  ® 

man  of  heart.  If  we  were  to  judge  whether  from  his  man  to  transplant  himself  becomes  a  duty.  Wo  also 
writings,  or  from  what  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  told  about  know  that  in  London,  to  say  nothing  of  the  provinces, 
him,  we  should  say  that  Macaulay’s  great  defect,  there  are^  thousands  of  poor  gentlemen,  as  they  are 
accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  counterbalancing  advan-  called,  living  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  and  who  won  a 
waa  o.ti  inlAi'irki-  infArAfif.  in  hnman  nArflnnfi.1itiAfl.  verv  willinulv  transnlant  themselves  to  any  part,  even 


tages,  was  an  inferior  interest  in  human  personalities,  very  willingly  transplant 
A  man’s  family  ig  only  a  sort  of  larger  self.  Out-  the  most  distant  of  the  ui 


rest  in  the  materiiJ  prosperity  of  mankind  and  seems  learn  further,  that  the  very  best  work  of  cnanwone 
to  have  been  a  very  kindly  man  towards  persons  who  man  can  do  for  another  is  to  transplant  him.  If  tn© 
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gnarled  and  knotted  oak,  stunted  in  its  growth  by 
being  planted  on  a  bleak  monntain  side,  where  the 
soil  was  poor,  stony,  and  ill-watered,  had  been  early 
transplanted  in  a  soil  suitable  to  its  nature,  it  would 
have  grown  a  splendid  tree.  Everybody  knows  that — 
as  everybody  seems  to  know  that  the  finest  animal 
in  this  world  is  a  man,  and  that  he  can,  under  cer¬ 
tain  well-known  conditions,  become  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  of  wild  beasts — but  not  everybody  puts  his 
knowledge  to  practical  uses.  This  essay  of  Mr. 
Beed*8  comes  to  ns  at  a  seasonable  time,  to  tell  us  that 
one  of  the  finest  colonies  of  the  earth  is  oppressed  with 
one  supreme  anxiety.  It  is  an  anxiety  for  men,  and  all 
who  read  this  essay  will  perceive  why  New  South 
Wales  should  thus  be  anxious.  She  wants  men  to 
gather  the  fruit  that  rots  before  it  can  be  got  to  market, 
and  not  merely  the  fruit  of  the  orchard — the  orange  and 
olive  ^ve,  the  vineyard  and  the  field — but  the  fruit 
likow^  of  her  seaside  rocks.  The  veiy  finest  oyster 
that  this  teeming  earth  produces  is  to  be  found  on  the 
shores  of  what  certainlv  may  be  called  one  of  the  earth’s 
most  magnificent  of  Days — the  harbour  of  Sydney — 
which  never  fades  from  the  recollection  of  the  man  who 
has  seen  it,  sailed  on  its  perfumed  waters,  or  gathered 
the  scented  flowers  which  deck  its  shores.  Nor  does 
New  South  Wales  stretch  out  its  hands  for  men  merely 
for  her  own  selfish  purposes  ;  the  men  who  go  there  to 
labour  by  her  wise  laws  and  excellent  legislation, 
speedily  grow  into  masters,  who  in  their  turn  swell  the 
cry  for  still  more  labourers.  All,  therefore,  who  would 
transplant  themselves,  and  all  who  would  labour  in  the 
beneficent  work  of  transplanting  others,  will  do  well  to 
read  this  essay,  that  they  may  know  of  a  soil  and  a  sky 
where  men  may  grow  as  Qod  and  good  men  would  have 
them. 

We  have  lately  entertained  our  readers  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  novel  industries.  If,  however,  they  turn 
to  the  pages  of  this  essay  they  will  not  only  be  enter¬ 
tained  but  astonished.  The  number  and  novelty  of 
industries  but  lately  introduced  into  this  charming  land 
of  nuts  and  figs,  grapes  and  apples,  peaches  and  plums, 
may  be  said  to  bo  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  New  South  Wales  would  seem  to  be  the 
one  land  in  all  the  earth  for  creating  new  and  excellent 
things.  Every  variety  of  the  mulberry  grows  there ; 
and  if  some  of  the  idlers  in  our  market-place  would  go 
out  and  work  at  the  novel  industry  of  sericiculture  we 
should  jrot  in  process  of  time  an  annual  supply  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  hanks  of  the  finest  silk.  Is  there  no  noble- 
minded  man  left  amongst  us  who  has  faith  enough  and 
courage  enough  to  invest  his  money  in  men  and  mul¬ 
berries  ?  Are  our  capitalists  struck  with  judicial  blind¬ 
ness,  that  they  cannot  see  the  finest  things  in  which  to 
invest  their  moneys  ?  Had  the  36,000,0002.  sterling 
lent  to  the  base,  guano- selling  Peruvian  Government, 
and  which  is  so  much  money  lost,  been  invested  in 
Englishmen,  and  these  been  set  to  work  in  the  garden 
of  New  South  Wales,  we  should  now  be  richer  by 
72,000,0002.  sterling,  to  say  nothing  of  many  mul- 
berries. 

After  reading  Mr.  Reed’s  essay  one  wonders  that  our 
novelists  do  not  make  more  use  of  the  broad  facts  of 
colonial  enterprise  for  their  stories  than  they  do  at  pre¬ 
sent.  If  some  Harriet  l^lartincan  would  only  do  for 
colonial  life  and  character  what  she  did  for  Free  Trade 
by  her  stories,  she  might  make  herself  famous,  and  do  a 
great  good  besides — a  fruit  which  modem  fame  very 
seldom  yields.  What  a  charming  prelude  to  a  novel, 
for  example,  could  be  made  out  of  some  of  the 
facts  of  this  book  on  New  South  Wales.  In  the 
open  air,  Mr.  Reed  tells  us,  are  to  be  seen, 
flourishing  in  all  their  sweetness  and  grandeur,  the 
camellia  of  China,  the  palm  of  the  Mauritius,  the  rose- 
apple  of  the  East  Indies,  the  pinus  of  the  Himalayas,  the 
hibiscus  of  the  West  Pacific,  the  aleurites  of  the  South 
Sea.s,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon, 
the  elm  and  the  lime  blending  their  branches  with  those 
of  the  cofibe  tree,  which  looks  like  the  miracle  of  a 
fountain  in  multiform  motion,  shooting  forth  sprays  of 
green  light  spangled  with  gold  stars.  It  should  be  said, 


however,  that  this  comparison  of  the  coffee  tree  in  full 
bearing  to  a  fountain  of  green  light  is  not  Mr.  Reed’s, 
but  our  own.  There  is  nothing  but  prose  in  Mr.  Reed’s 
book,  and  very  good  prose  it  is  ;  but  an  artist,  such  as  we 
have  in  our  mind,  could  very  easily  turn  it  into  poetry. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  is,  it  appears, 
not  more  than  620,000  souls,  while  the  gross  revenue  for 
the  year  just  closed  amounl^  to  5,037,6612.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  82.  per  head,  and  this,  it  appears,  was 
an  increase  of  30s.  a  head  on  the  public  income  the 
previous  year.  The  rapid  progress  recently  made  by 
this  singularly  wealthy  plantation,  is  indeed  almost 
incredible.  Some  of  the  pastoral  districts  have  in¬ 
creased  their  populations  during  the  past  sixteen  years 
by  more  than  1,000  per  cent.,  others  by  280  per  cent., 
and  all  by  an  average  of  89  per  cent.  Population  is  the 
chief  factor  of  progress  of  all  countries,  and  the  sum  of 
the  progress,  therefore,  of  New  South  Wales  may  be 
easily  reckoned.  The  revenue,  it  should  be  stated,  from 
the  sale  of  land  alone,  amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole,  namely,  2,345,2402.  There  is  no  taxation,  except 
in  the  matter  of  licenses,  which  only  yield  a  matter  of 
100,0002.,  while  the  customs  only  yielded  1,011,8722.  The 
great  subject  of  political  disputes,  perhaps  the  only  one, 
is  this  matter  of  the  sale  of  land,  or  the  leasing  of 
land,  or  renting  it  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  purely 
speculative  question,  but  it  has  given  rise  to  very  bad 
blood  among  the  colonial  politicians.  It  is  useless  to 
discuss  it ;  and  we  only  mention  it  to  say  that  it  is  fast 
righting  itself,  the  leaseholders  are  becoming  freeholders, 
and  the  Government  a  police,  the  only  function  which  a 
Colonial  Government  should  give  itself  to  fulfil. 

New  South  Wales  was  once  a  hell  upon  earth, 
although  our  essayist  omits  all  mention  of  the  subject. 
This  was  when  it  was  nothing  else  but  a  penal  settle¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  less  we  say  on  that  crime 
of  Pitt’s  Administration  the  better,  unless  we  say,  in 
order  to  set  right  a  very  common  error,  that  it  never 
was  intended  to  found  that  colony  only  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  penal  plantation.  However,  such  it  was 
for  many  years  ;  such,  thanks  to  some  wise  men,  it  has 
ceased  to  be ;  and,  thanks  to  the  energy,  the  wisdom, 
courage,  and  virtue  of  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales, 
whatever  criminal  taint  once  made  their  land  to  stink, 
has  been  disinfected,  and  Botany  Bay,  once  a  name 
of  horror,  has  become  a  place  of  delightful  resort,  and 
the  flowers  which  bloom  tnere  represent  a  soil,  a  climate, 
and  a  people  not  to  be  surpassed  for  their  excellence 
on  the  habitable  globe. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  New  South  Wales  are 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Reed  in  an  imaginary  flying  trip,  and 
is  well  worth  reading.  It  appears  that  one  district  to 
the  North,  which  is  watered  by  three  rivers  and  covers 
a  space  of  4,000,000  acres,  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  maize,  sugar,  the  vine,  silk,  cotton,  arrow-root,  coffee, 
tea,  and  semi-tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds.  In  another 
district  on  the  table  lands,  which  rise  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  covering  an  area  of  14,000,000  acres,  there  is 
the  English  climate,  but  shorn  of  its  severity,  and  where 
grow  the  English  cereals  and  fruits.  We  have  no  space 
left  to  describe  other  wonders,  and  we  have  omitted  all 
mention  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  part  of  the  Queen’s 
dominions,  as  well  as  its  great  pastoral  interest;  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  essay  itself  for  further 
particulars,  and  we  promise  them  that  they  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

We  would  remind  our  Australasian  friends  who  are 
so  anxious  for  labourers  to  till  their  soil,  wash  their  gold 
and  tin  from  dirt,  and  do  other  needful  service  that,  but 
for  an  insolence  and  pride  which  ill  became  them,  they 
might  have  had  no  lack  of  good  and  cheap  labour.  The 
Chinaman  went  to  work  as  a  servant  in  Australia,  and 
was  treated  worse  than  a  dog.  At  the  very  time  that 
Lord  Elgin  was  compelling  the  Chinese  to  admit  British 
goods  free  into  China,  our  colonists  in  Australia  were 
compelling  every  Chinaman  who  went  there  to  offer  his 
services  to  pay  102.  a  head  for  the  privilege  of  landing 
on  Australian  soil.  That  fact  has  not  been  forgotten, 
and  it  is  only  a  just  retribution  for  the  past  that  all 
those  colonies  that  ill-used  the  Chinese  immigrant,  and 
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made  his  life  intoleitible  to  him,  should  come  to  suffer 
much  shame  and  trouble  in  their  supreme  anxiety  for 
men.  It  is  not  for  Englishmen  to  dictate  what  men 
shall  or  shall  not  occupy  any  portion  of  the  earth  ;  that 
IS  a  form  of  arrogance  and  pride  which  may  be  safely 
left  to  others,  whose  way  of  life  is  essentially  different 
from  our  own. 


THE  RACES  OP  MANKIND. 

Th»  RaoeB  of  MoMkind.  Being  a  Popular  Description  of  the 
Characteristics,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Principal 
Varieties  of  the  Human  Family.  By  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  &c. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  London :  C^sell,  Potter,  andGalpin. 

We  remember  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  learned 
editor  of  *  Chambers*  Cycloprodia,*  which  was  at  the 
time  in  process  of  publication,  was  asked  what  was  the 
object  principally  aimed  at  in  bringing  out  that  new 
compendium  of  universal  knowledge,  he  promptly  replied, 
“  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  British  parents,  by  giving 
them  a  ready  means  of  answering  the  innumerable  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  the  children  of  this  age.**  Conversely, 
we  may  perhaps  assume  that  the  work  entitled  *  Races 
of  Mankind,*  has  been  compiled  with  the  indulgent 
design  of  providing  the  rising  generation  with  the  means 
of  astonishing  their  elders,  by  their  familiarity  with  the 
most  secret  details  of  the  domestic  life  of  innumerable 
savage  tribes,  whose  very  names  are  unknown  to  their 
parents. 

Whatever  the  design  of  the  compilers  of  the  present 
work  may  have  been,  and  whoever  may  be  the  readers 
to  whom  they  profuse  to  address  themselves,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  its  pages,  the  slums  of  the  globe  and 
the  scum  of  humanity  should  have  been  treated  of  with 
a  circumstantiality  not  by  any  means  observable  in  the 
same  degree  in  the  descriptions  of  the  more  savou^ 
localities,  and  the  more  refined  races  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  urged  that  readers  are  presumably  better 
acquainted  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former  aspects 
of  human  existence.  But  even  if  this  be  admitted,  the 
fact  remains  that,  in  an  otherwise  admirable  work,  an 
enormous  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  minute 
analysis  of  the  moral  kitchen-middens  of  savages,  which 
might  have  been  quite  as  effectively,  and  much  more 
profitably,  employed  in  delineating  the  appearance,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  piquets  of  the  lands  of  those  same  savages. 
Local  surroundings  and  physical  conditions  supply  in 
themselves  such  invaluable  aids  towards  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  people*8  social  state,  that  a  little  more  infor- 
ination  in  regard  to  the  national  homes  of  races,  and  a 
little  less  gossip  about  their  immoral  ways,  would  have 
made  the  work — even  if  the  four  volumes  of  which  it 
now  consists  had  been  reduced  to  two — doubly  valuable, 
and  deserving  of  the  strongest  recommendation. 

Volumes  III.  and  IV.,  whose  appearance  concludes 
the  work,  are  severally  supplied,  like  the  earlier  volumes, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  amounting,  we  believe,  in 
all,  to  upwards  of  500  pictures.  In  this  latter  half  of 
the  work,  we  happily  have  very  few  of  those  ogling 
beauties,  and  sentimental-looking  savages,  against  whom 
we  had  occasion  to  protest  in  our  notice  of  the  earlier 
volumes.  The  views,  and  the  pictures  of  architectural 
remains,  are  especially  good,  and  nearly  all  the  illns- 
trations  of  Eastern  races,  notably  those  referring  to  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  nations,  are  admirable  of  their  kind, 
and  appear  to  have  been  copied  directly  from  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  narratives  of  Captain  Speke  and  Colonel  Grant, 
of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  have  been 
largely  drawn  upon  to  supply  materials  for  the  minute 
descriptions  of  Central  Africans,  which  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  one  volume.  Here  it  is  not  the  graver  matter 
contained  in  the  writings  of  these  distinguished  travellers 
that  has  been  most  extensively  used,  but  rather  their  Small¬ 
talk;  and  readers  who  have  a  taste  for  highly-seasoned 
descriptions  of  life  in  a  so-called  state  of  nature,  will  find 
themselves  more  than  satisfied  when  they  penetrate 
within  the  precincts  of  an  African  regal  court.  Among  so 
many  centres  of  savage  filth,  cruelty,  and  sensuality,  to 
which  these  volumes  introduce  us,  it  would  be  difficult 


to  decide  upon  the  question  of  preeminence  in  these 
particulars ;  but  till  explorers  have  unearthed  a  moro 
obnoxious  savage  potentate,  we  think  M*te8a,  king  of 
Uganda,  may  rank  as  the  most  capriciously  cruel,  and 
disgusting  sovereign  ruler  on  the  African  continent. 
Even  he,  nowever,  seems  to  have  a  few  brighter  points 
in  his  character,  which  deserve  to  bo  recorded  in  his 
favour,  and  these  are,  that,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practices  of  his  brother  potentates,  he  is  dean  in  his 
person,  and  lives  in  a  royal  hut,  that  is  kept  scru¬ 
pulously  tidy.  His  strict  observance  and  enforcement 
of  etiquette  would  also,  perhaps,  elicit  unbounded  respect 
from  chamberlains  and  masters  of  ceremonies  nearer 
home,  if  the  prescribed  customs  of  the  Uganda  Court 
were  a  trifle  less  eccentric.  Thus  we  are  tola  that,  whilo 
an  Ugandan  courtier  would  find  it  as  much  as  his  life 
was  worth  to  allow  a  square  inch  of  his  flesh  to  be 
visible  from  beneath  the  folds  of  his  ample  cloak,  when 
he  stands  in  the  presence  of  M*tesa,  and  would  incur  a 
similar  penalty  if  he  ventured  to  present  an  uncovered 

gift  to  his  majesty,  the  audience-hall  is  lined  during 
ourt  receptions  by  female  attendants-  without  as  much 
upon  their  persons  as  the  string  of  beads,  or  the  bunch 
of  leaves,  that  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  states  con¬ 
stitutes  a  lady*s  full-dress  attire.  In  many  parts  of 
Africa,  however,  where  an  identical,  or  nearly  equal, 
simpliciiy  characterises  the  requirements  of  dress,  ex¬ 
treme  ingenuity  and  attention  are  devoted  to  the  mode 
of  arranging  the  hair.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
nearly  all  our  most  fashionable  styles  of  coiffeur,  includ¬ 
ing  the  straight-cut  forehead-fringe  which  has  recently 
been  much  in  vogue  in  Paris  and  London,  are,  and 
long  have  been,  in  use  amongst  men  as  well  as  women, 
and  undoubtedly  owe  their  origpn,  not  to  imitation  oT 
European  models,  but  to  some  spontaneous  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  taste  in  the  native  African  mind. 

Nothing-  is  more  interesting  fiom  an  ethnological 
point  of  view  than  the  occurrence,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  horrors  and  absurdities  of  savage  life,  of  some  in¬ 
stitution  belonging  essentially  to  well-or^nised  forma 
of  civilised  existence.  Thus  in  equatorifJ  Africa  there 
are  certain  countries,  as  Manganja,  which  are  divided 
into  Rundos,  or  independent  republican  circles,  having 
several  villages  under  their  control,  which  are  bound  to 
pay  them  tribute,  and  which  they  in  turn  protect 
in  time  of  war.  Each  Rondo  has  an  independent  chief, 
elected  in  accordance  with  a  traditionally  prescribed 
code  of  rules,  which  does  not  exclude  femades  from  tho- 
dignity  of  chieftainship.  In  similar  contradiction  to  tho 
usual  mode  of  treating  women  in  Africa,  the  Niam*^ 
Niams,  the  Banyais,  and  a  few  other  tribes,  give  a  wifo 
equality  of  privileges  with  her  husband.  In  Dahomey, 
too,  as  we  all  know,  the  strange  custom  exists  that  tho 
defence  of  the  king  and  the  State  is  entrusted  to  femalo 
warriors,  who,  under  definite  obligations  of  celibacy,  aro 
incorporated  in  regularly  organised  corps.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  institution  of  a  feminine  army  is  said  to  havo 
originated  in  17?8,  since  which  period  the  Amazon 
brigades,  of  which  there  are  three,  commanded  by  femalo 
officers,  have  constituted  an  important  branch  of  tho 
military  service.  The  organisation  of  the  entire  system, 
including  the  manner  in  which  the  triennial  recruiting 
for  Amazon  soldiers  is  conducted, is  extraordinarily  com¬ 
plete  for  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  found. 
Grades  of  rank  are  carefully  observed  in  the  varioua 
subdivisions  of  the  brigades,  each  of  which  has  its  corpa 
of  archers,  musketeers,  elephant-huntresses  and  razor- 
bearers,  besides  a  fixed  number  of  camp  attendants. 
The  huntresses,  who  are  showily  attired,  and  may  bo 
ragarded  as  the  crack  regiment  of  Dahomey,  are  expos^ 
to  great  danger  and  fatigue  m  the  performance  of  their 
duties  in  the  hunting  field ;  whilst  to  the  bearers  of 
the  razor  is  assigned  the  perilous  honour  of  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  camp  of  a  hostile  king  in  order  to 
cut  off  his  head !  There  seems  little  doubt  that  t^ 
exceptional  training  of  these  Amazons  has  the  effect  of 
inspiring  them  with  a  desperate  valour,  amounting  m 
some  cases  to  insane  fury ;  but  although  f key  are  ap¬ 
parently  ready  to  die  in  tho  service  of  their  joun^, 
their  want  of  skill  as  markswomen  is  so  great  that  they 
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are  bj  no  means  well  qualified  to  defend  their  native  land. 
Yet,  however  deficient  their  military  science  may  be, 
they  nndoabtedly  supply  their  sovereign  with  a  formid¬ 
able  arm,  which  he  employs  to  deal  secret  and  sudden 
death,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  ascribed  to  the  Angel 
messengers  of  the  Mormon  chiefs.  In  other  parts  of 
Africa  this  kind  of  summary  doom  is  brou^t  about  by 
the  professors  of  *  fetish ;  and  on  the  Bonny  river 
the  Mumbo  Jumbo  enacts  the  part  of  retnbutive 

i'ustice.  This  institution  is  the  African  form  of  lynch 
aw,  from  which  it  differs  less  in  spirit  than  in 
outward  manifestations.  Considered  from  a  material 
int  of  view,  Mumbo  Jumbo  consists  simply  of  a 
rk  sack,  with  holes  for  the  head,  and  feet,  and  arms. 
This  sack  is  suspended  from  a  tree  on  the  confines  of  a 
Bonny  village,  and  near  it  lies  a  mask  out  out  of  a 
scarlet  gouid,  and  having  a  tuft  of  feathers  inserted  into 
its  impor  part.  These  awe-inspiring  component  parts 
of  Mumbo  Jumbo  remain  undisturbed  excepting  on  some 
great  festival,  when  they  may  suddenly  appear  among 
the  aflTrighted  crowd  of  merry-makers.  The  usual  result 
of  this  visitation  is,  that  some  hapless  woman  is  seized 
by  the  moving  sack,  tied  to  a  post,  and  beaten ;  the 
Mumbo  Jumbo  of  the  moment  being  in  such  cases 
generally  the  irate  husband,  who  has  taken  this  means 
of  punishing  whatever  he  may  have  deemed  amiss  in 
his  spouse,  whose  conscience,  it  may  be  assumed,  will 
supply  her  with  a  clue  to  the  reason  for  the  chastise¬ 
ment  that  has  fallen  upon  her.  Everyone  understands 
the  rationale  of  the  Mumbo  Jumbo,  but  it  would  be  a 
grave  breach  of  Bonny  manners  to  make  his  appearance 
or  his  acts  the  topic  of  discussion. 

Before  we  finally  leave  this  section  of  the  *  Races  of 
Mankind,*  we  would  commend  to  the  reader*s  notice  the 
account  given  by  the  editor  of  the  slave  trade,  and  of 
the  causes  which  are  affecting  the  permanency  of  wild 
races.  The  writer  has,  however,  fallen  into  an  error  in 
assuming  that  Great  Britain  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  organise  a  more  merciful  mode  of  treating  the 
blacks,  when  in  1811  Parliament  declared  the  traffic 
in  slaves  to  be  felony.  This  assumption  is  incorrect,  inas¬ 
much  as  Denmark  had,  as  early  as  1 792,  abolished  the  slave 
trade  in  her  West  Indian  colonies,  and  had,  in  1803, 
ratified  the  act  more  effectually  by  making  legal  provision 
for  the  instruction  and  protection  of  the  negroes,  who,  it 
was  enacted,  were  thenceforth  to  be  taught  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  to  be  allowed  to  marry  among  themselves, 
and  to  remain  undivided  from  their  families,  it  being 
illegal  to  separate  children  from  their  parents  until  they 
had  reached  the  ago  prescribed  with  reference  to  their 
employment  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  and  to  the 
value  of  the  work  reouired  of  them.  To  the  Danes, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  enforce  the  duty  of  treating  blacks  like  human 
beings. 

The  chapter  on  the  decay  of  wild  races  has  been 
drawn  up  with  much  care,  and  the  editor’s  personal 
knowledge  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver  Island,  and 
the  American  territories  in  the  far  West,  has  enabled 
him  to  corroborate  the  statements  frequently  made  that, 
if  the  present  rate  of  extermination  should  continue, 
the  Indians  will  soon  vanish  alto^ther  from  those  lands. 
As  the  same  may  be  said  of  wild  races  everywhere,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  have  a  good  deal  yet  to  learn  in 
regard  to  the  proper  manner  of  carrying  out  colonisa¬ 
tion  and  conversion.  As  long  as  **  fire-water  ”  casks 
are^  used  as  wedges  to  let  in  the  habits  and  creeds  of 
civilisation,  no  result  but  decay  to  the  wild  races 
can  be  looked  for.  Some  respite  might  perhaps  be 
secured  to  them,  if  white  men  would  remember  how  long 
it  has  taken  their  own  people  to  learn  to  practise  clean¬ 
liness,  to  say  nothing  of  godliness,  before  they  demand 
of  black  and  red  skins  that  they  should  take  both  in  at 
one  draught.  If,  moreover,  as  the  Swedes  say,  grease 
and  dirt  are  the  poor  man's  clothing,”  races  whose  bodies 
have  for  generations  been  made  proof  against  atmo¬ 
spheric  vicissitudes  by  help  of  these  two  modifications  of 
matter,  can  scarcely  expected  to  bear  with  impunity  to 
health  too  sudden  a  transition  to  regulation  tubbings, 
and  to  the  use  of  exotic  garments. 


The  fourth  volume  of  *  The  Races  of  Mankind,’ 
which  deals  with  Asiatic  and  European  peoples,  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  great  excellence  of  illustration,  and  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information,  but,  as  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  the  quantity  of  dross,  intermingled  with  its 
more  precious  materials,  is  disproportionally  large. 


THE  YOUNGER  HOOD. 

Poems :  Humorous  and  Pathetic.  By  Thomas  Hood  the  Younger. 

Edited  with  a  Memoir  by  his  Sister,  Frances  Freeliug  Broderip. 

London :  Chatto  and  Windus. 

To  the  personal  friends  of  Thomas  Hood  the  Younger, 
to  all  those  who  knew  and  who  loved  him,  the  little 
volume  of  his  poems  just  put  forth  by  his  sister  will  of 
course  address  itself,  and  command  their  earnest  attention 
and  sympathy.  To  those  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  save 
by  name,  the  prefatory  account  will  at  once  commend 
the  kindly  writer,  whose  ill-health  doubtless  prevented 
his  accomplishing  a  much  more  complete  success.  The 
life  of  Tom  Hood  shows  him  to  have  been  sincerely 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  to  have  been  the  pride  and 
the  happiness  of  his  family  and  his  large  circle  of  friends, 
and  to  have  been  an  untiring  worker.  His  work  shows 
that  he  was  a  ready  and  facile  writer,  able  to  produce 
much  sweet  and  charming,  as  well  as  amusing,  verse ; 
and  if  he  never  did  anything  of  distinct  excel¬ 
lence,  if  ho  never  claimed  any  high  place  among 
authors,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  much  to 
contend  against.  He  was  handicapped  at  the  outset 
by  his  father’s  fame,  and  by  his  father’s  name.  With 
reference  to  this  point,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  disputed  question  of  the  names  of  father  and 
son  has  now  been  set  at  rest  by  his  sister.  That 
his  father’s  name  was  Thomas  Hood,  that  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  being  called  Tom  Hood,  and  never  thus 
signed  himself,  the  younger  Hood  declared,  but  fell 
into  the  mistake  of  believing,  that  he  himself  was 
actually  christened  ”  Tom  ”  Hood.  His  sister,  however, 
now  proves  that  he  was  christened  ”  Thomas  ”  Hood, 
thus  showing  the  similarity  in  nomenclature  between 
the  two  Hoods  to  have  been  complete.  Apart  from  the 
great  disadvantage  of  always  walking  in  the  shadow  of 
his  father’s  celebrity — a  disadvantage  which,  however, 
he  never  thought  oi  complaining  of,  for  no  one  revered 
the  memory  of  his  father  more  than  he  did — there  lay 
upon  him,  almost  as  soon  as  he  began  to  write,  the 
burthen  of  too  much  work  and  of  delicate  health.  To 
these  last  there  is  to  be  found  pathetic  tribute  in  the 
poem  called  “  Copy,  a  Jester’s  In  Memoriam,”  begin¬ 
ning  — 

There’s  half  a  column  yet  to  fill 
Ere  morn,  come  foul  or  fine. 

My  poor  Pieriao  pump  must  spill 
Its  quantum — wash  or  wine. 

It  ought  to  be  a  brisk  champagne  — 

At  least  a  bitter — hoppy ; 

For,  let  it  shine,  or  let  it  rain, 

A  man  must  write  his  “  copy.” 

Written,  though  this  be,  in  jest,  it  has  the  ^m  earnest¬ 
ness  of  an  epitaph  between  its  lines,  recalling  the  bitter 
words  of  Balzac:  “ Vivre  de  sa  plnme,  n’est-ce  pas  cr6er? 
cr4er  aujonrd’hni,  demain,  toujonrs — on  avoir  Pair 
de  cr4er ;  or,  le  semblable  cofite  aussi  oher  que  le  r6el  P  ” 
It  was  perpetual  ”  copy  ”  that  was  the  evil  genius  of  his 
life,  in  company  with  that  other  evil  already  mentioned, 
and  alluded  to  by  him  thus  in  the  poem  ‘‘Ad  Cor 
Menm:” — 

We’re  toiled  together,  you  and  I, 

Through  hot  and  cold,  trough  wet  and  dry, 

These  years  twice  twenty, 

And  you  seem  weary  of  the  work. 

And  I,  although  I’m  not  a  shirk, 

Have  had  juit  plenty. 

Well,  I  must  credit  you  with  this— 

You  seldom  say  that  aught’s  amiss 
While  1  am  pumping 
The  copy  out  apace  ;  but  then. 

As  soon  as  1  lay  by  the  pen. 

You  set  up  thumping. 

Copy  and  cor  euum  killed  Tom  Hood  between  them 
as  man  and  author.  As  a  poet  Tom  Hood  never  would 
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cultj  in  framing  the  antithesis  between  conception  and 
objective  reality.  When  we  speak  of  a  probable  or 
possible  occarrencey  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  exactly 
the  objective  fact  referred  to  ?  “  The  snbject-matter 

essenti^  to  probability  being  the  nncertain,  we  can 
never  with  propriety  employ  upon  it  langnago  which  in 
its  original  ana  correct  application  is  only  appropriate 
to  what  is  actnall^  or  approximately  certain.’*  Hence 
Mr.  Venn  finds  himself  compelled  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Materialist  view  of  logpo  so  as  to  make  it  applicable 
to  Probability  no  less  than  to  Induction.  Oar  position 
in  dealing  with  Probability  is  said  to  he  that  **  of  en. 
tertaining  a  conception,  and  the  process  of  inference  is 
that  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  we  are  justified  in 
adding  this  Conception  to  the  already  received  body  of 
truth  and  fact.”  This  view  of  probability,  even  i^  as 
Mr.  Venn  allows,  it  savours  of  the  Gonoeptualist  view, 
is  in  truth  opposed  to  it.  **  Our  ultimate  reference  is 
always  to  facts.”  Passing  over  a  very  interesting  criti- 


have  obtained  any  great  distinction,  for  though  an 
admirable  versifier,  he  chiefly  attempted  humorous 
subjects,  and  his  power  was  not  genuinely  humorous. 
The  pathetic  he  could  make  good  use  of ;  indeed,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  pathos  in  this  volume — necessarily 
so,  for  few  things  are  more  truly  affecting  than  the 
productions  of  a  man  who  might  have  done  much  better. 
He  could  write  both  humorous  and  pathetic  poems 
pretty  well,  but  nothing  that  he  did  can  claim  first 
rank.  Belonging  in  a  certain  sense  to  the  school  of  his 
father,  his  verse  seems  perhaps  a  little  nnsuited  to  its 
period ;  coming  just  between  the  time  of  Thomas  Hood 
and  the  modem  school  of  vers  de  societSf  of  which  Dobson, 
Locker,  Leigh,  are  leaders,  he  belong^  neither  to  the 
one  nor  to  the  other,  and  though  more  nearly  resembling 
Henry  S.  Leigh  than  any  of  the  others,  he  was  certainly 
not  his  superior.  He  and  Leigh  might  perhaps  be  taken 
as  the  transition  period  in  modem  humorous  verse 
from  its  founders  Hood  and  Praed.  But  that  he  could 
be  humorous,  that  he  could  be  pathetic,  there  are  plenty 
of  poems  in  this  volume  to  show,  were  there  but  space 
for  their  quotation.  His  skill  in  verse  is  well  illustrated 
by  his  conversion  of  B^ranger’s  “  Roi  d’Yvetot  ”  into  a 
king  of  Brentford.  In  some  prefatory  lines  to  his  first 
puUished  volume,  Tom  Hood  wished  not  to  bej  re¬ 
garded — 

As  one  of  the  teachers  and  roets. 

But  simply  to  be  as  a  friend  ; 

and  it  is  perhaps  in  this  aspect  t^t  he  chiefly  claims  the 
interest  and  attention  of  to-day.  Around  and  about 
him,  as  personal  friends  or  as  fellow-labourers,  were  the 
chief  literary  men  of  the  day,  whose  sincere  admiration 
and  deep  regret  were  the  highest  tribute  to  his  memory. 

A  small  fact  that  might  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
preface  is  that  Tom  Hood  was  among  the  first  to  wel¬ 
come  over  here  the  genius  of  Bret  Hsu^,  and  did  much 
to  increase  his  popularity  in  England. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  Logic  of  Chance,  By  John  Venn,  M.A.  Second 
edition.  Rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.) — This,  as  the  author  tells  ns,  is  practically  a 
new  work,  for  not  only  is  there  an  amount  of  new 
matter  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  old,  but  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  subjects  has  here  undei^one  considerable  altera¬ 
tions.  The  value  of  Mr.  Venn’s  work  is  that  it  treats  of 
probability  independently  of  mathematics.  The  £act 
that  prol^bility  is  **a  branch  of  science  or  evidence 
which  happens  to  make  much  use  of  mathematics,”  has, 
as  Mr.  Venn  tells  us  in  his  preface,  led  to  the  error  that 
it  is  but  a  branch  of  mathematics,  and  this  error  has 
served  to  estrange  the  philosophic  mind  from  the  study. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Venn  has  penetrated  to  the  fund^ 
mental  principles  on  which  these  mathematical  reason¬ 
ings  really  repose,  and  has  done  much  to  determine  the 
relation  of  these  principles  to  those  of  reasoning  or  logic 
in  general.  We  must  suppose  our  readers  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  general  drift  of  Mr.  Venn’s  work  in 
its  earlier  form,  and  will  merely  refer  to  the  principal 
additions  which  appear  in  the  present  edition.  Chap¬ 
ter  X.,  on  **  Material  and  Formal  Logic,”  defines  the 
author’s  position  with  respect  to  the  conflicting  views  of 
the  nature  and  function  of  logic.  In  the  original 
edition  it  was  plain  that  Mr.  Venn,  in  the  main, 
adopted  the  material  view  as  defined  and  elaborated 
by  J.  S.  Mill.  Here  this  position  is  explicitly  set  forth 
and  justified.  Mr.  Venn  sums  up  in  an  admirable 
way  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  the 
competing  views,  the  Kantian  or  Hamiltonian,  and  the 
"  “  *  manner  Mr. 


Baconian  or  Millian.  In  an  interestini 
Venn  points  out  how  Mill’s  doctrine  of  Syllogism  grew 
out  of  his  view  of  logic  as  concerned  with  the  matter 
of  terms  and  propositions — that  is  to  say,  with  objective 
&cts  or  events.  Yet,  though  accepting  the  material 
view,  Mr.  Venn  sees  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  define 
the  objective  fact  to  which  our  conception  is  to  corre¬ 
spond.  In  all  cases  of  disputed  phenomena,  and  still 
znore  in  all  instances  of  probability,  there  arises  a  dififi- 
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Birki  appears  to  employ  two  weapons  in  these  yarions 
attacks.  The  first  and  most  prominent  of  those  is  the 
Bible,  literally  interpreted.  Onr  anthor  continnallj 
appeals  to  this .  authority  as  decisive  in  questions  of 
philosophy.  The  other  weapon  is  the  common  sense 
view  oi  the  material  world  which  Mr.  Birks  supposes  to 
bo  explicit  set  forth  in  the  facts  and  laws  of  modem 
science.  Thus  he  conceives  that  Newton  turned  from 
the  study  of  phenomena  to  that  of  noumena,  or 
things  in  theroselres,  and  so  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
science.  Probably  neither  of  these  devices,  appeal  to 
theological  tenet  or  the  assumption  of  a  metaphysical 
hypothesis  under  the  guise  of  a  scientific  truth,  will 
prove  very  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  those  against 
whom  the  attack  is  here  directed.  Science  has  too 
well  emancipated  herself  alike  from  theological  and 
metaphysical  preconceptions  to  fear  this  kind  of  assault. 
Mr.  Birks  does  good  service  by  throwing  into  prominent 
contrast  the  spirit  and  method  of  modem  science,  and 
that  of  a  half  traditional,  half  metaphysical  theology. 
Of  any  other  worthy  result  accomplished  by  this  volume 
it  is  difficult  to  speak.  It  lacks  scientific  precision  in 
its  leading  ideas  (what,  for  example,  is^  **  physical 
fatalism  r),  as  well  as  closeness  and  concentration  in 
argument.  It  revives  logical  fallacies  which  one  might 
suppose  had  long  since  l^n  pulverised  by  oft-repeated 
blows.  It  substitutes  irrelevant  moral  and  religious 
rhetoric  for  logic,  and  at  all  points  shows  itself  incom¬ 
petent  to  apprehend  the  true  philosophic  significance  of 
a  question.  Finally,  it  seeks  to  magnify  itself  by  the 
aid  of  long  quotations  from  contemporary  and  easily 
accessible  authors.  If  such  works  as  this  are  judged 
profound,  it  speaks  ill  for  the  condition  of  some  people’s 
intelligence  and  powers  of  judgment. 


MUSIC. 


Its  performance  by  Mile.  Marie  Krebs  and  MM.  Joachiia 
and  Piatti,  at  last  Saturday’s  Popular  Concert,  wa«  of 
course  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  again  continued  his  admi. 
ruble  custom  of  devoting  an  annual  concert  to  the- 
works  of  Beethoven’s  last  period,  works  which 
have  been  called  in  turn  the  ravings  of  an  inspired 
madman  and  the  emanations  of  hipest  genius,  and 
which  on  eveiy  successive  hearing  gain  in  beauty  what 
they  lose  in  ooscurity.  The  two  quartette  chosen  for 
rformance  last  Wednesday  afternoon  were  Op.  127,  in 
Flat,  the  longest  and  perhaps  the  grandest  of 
**  posthumous  ”  set ;  and  Op.  133,  in  F  Major,  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  kind  of  motto  or  leading  motive  in 
Wagner’s  sense  to  the  words  “  Muss  es  sein  ? — Es  m«aa 
sein,”  prefixed  to  its  finale.  The  meaning  of  this 
mysterious  queiy,  the  musical  equivalent  of  which  it 
made  the  groundwork  of  the  movement,  has  given  nm 
to  much  discussion.  Schindler’s  anecdote  of  a  dialogue 
between  housekeeper  and  master  as  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  the  weekly  bills  is  plausible  enough.  In 
case  of  its  being  true  the  power  of  music  in  turning  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  of  life  to  ideal  account,  is^hsie 
evinced  in  the  most  striking  manner.  The  performance 
of  both  works  by  the  usual  quartet,  with  Herr  Joachim 
as  leader,  was  excellent  throughout. 

The  pianist  of  the  occasion  was  Mme.  Schumani^ 
whose  advent  at  the  Popular  Concerts  some  time  ago  was 
hailed  with  the  usual  welcome.  She  played  Beethoven’a 
sonata  in  C,  Op.  53,  familiarly  known  as  the  “  Wald* 
stein  Sonata,”  in  masterly  style.  Some  clever  vocal 
contributions,  chosen  from  Beethoven’s  songs,  by  Heacr 
Henschel,  the  new  German  bass,  completed  the  interest¬ 
ing  concert. 

The  last  concert  of  the  season,  announced  for  Monday^ 
will  bo  the  “Director’s  Benefit,”  and  a  varied  and 
attractive  programme  is  promised  for  the  occasion. 


QUABTETT8  BT  BlLFE  AND  BEETHOVEN. 

The  combination  of  names  in  the  heading  of  our 
notice  may  surprise  many  of  our  readers.  Few  people 
were  aware  that  the  composer  of  The  Talisman,  The 
Bohemian  Qirl,  and  other  operatic  works  of  the  lighter 
kind,  had  ever  ventured  on  the  dangerous  ground  of 
chamber  music.  Balfe  is  justly  admired  for  the  easy 
flow  of  his  tunes,  and  a  certain  skill  of  orchestral  com¬ 
binations,  but  most  of  his  melodies  lack  dignity,  and  the 
structure  of  his  ensembles  is  frequently  of  the  flimsiest 
kind.  How,  then,  it  might  justly  be  asked,  could  he 
hope  for  success  in  the  chastest,  soberest  form  of  music 
•—a  form  which  admits  of  few  effects  of  mere  sound,  and 
in  which  everything  depends  on  noble  melody  and  artistic 
workmanship  of  the  highest  kind  ?  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  indeed  surprising  how  successfully  Balfe 
has  gone  through  this  self-chosen  ordeal.  His  Trio  for 
pianoforte  and  strings,  in  A  Major,  occupied,  as  the 
programme  tells  us,  his  leisure  moments  at  Bowney 
Abbey,  Hertfordshire,  in  1806,  while  he  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  upon  The  Talisman.  Those  details  r^arding  its 
origin  are  illustrated  by  the  character  of  the  work  itself. 
There  is  about  it  sometning  leisurely — free-and-easy,  we 
might  almost  say — which  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
grace  and  harmoniousness  of  impression.  The  formal 
difficulty  Balfe  has  overcome,  or  rather  avoided,  by 
keeping  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  established  models 
of  ibe  period  preceding  Beethoven ;  and  with  regard  to 
structure,  the  work  might  have  been  written  by  any 
advanced  pupil  of  the  ^yal  Academy  of  Music.  In¬ 
vention  and  graceful  elaboration  of  themes  are,  of 
course,  a  very  different  matter,  and  in  that  respect  the 
Trio  may  be  considered  a  favourable  specimen  of  its 
composer’s  style.  The  adagio  especially  is  a  charming 
mel^y,  not  without  breadth  and  pathos,  and  the  scherzo 
in  {  time  fully  deserved  the  encore  unanimously  de¬ 
manded.  The  weakest  movement  is  the  last,  the  leading 
theme  being  without  dignity,  and  the  treatment  com¬ 
monplace.  The  work,  if  published,  will  exactly  meet 
tha  tastes  and  capabilities  of  a  certain  class  of  amateurs. 


DBAMA. 

OLYMPIC  THEATRE.  THE  WIFE’s  SECRET. 

It  has  often  been  made  matter  of  reproach  that  the 
popular  school  of  drama  of  to-day  has  too  close,  too 
servile  a  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  details,  events,  and 
emotions  of  every-day  life.  It  has  been  urged  against 
it  that  it  presents  to  us  only  the  fidelity  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  that  all  the  colour  and  warmth  that  are  the 
beauty  of  the  life-picture  are  wanting  altogether.  Bui 
this  is  only  the  natural  result  of  inevitable  artistic  re¬ 
action.  The  absolutely  imitative  form  of  stage-play  hat 
succeeded  to  a  school  of  drama  that  seemed  to  have  at 
its  especial  end  and  aim  the  object  of  being  utter^ 
different  from  life  in  its  events,  and  of  making  its 
characters  in  their  every  thought,  action,  and  deed  as 
unlike  human  beings  as  might  be.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  chief  pride  of  this  school  were  to  absolutely  ignore 
the  existence  of  actual  men  and  women,  and  to  present 
in  their  stead  a  series  of  creations  governed  by  laws 
wholly  apart  from  those  that  sway  mankind,  and 
sworn  in  solemn  covenant  under  all  circumstances 
to  vary  from  ordiuary  humanity  as  much  as  possible. 
Of  this  school.  The  Wife's  Secret  may  be  taken  as 
a  very  happy  example.  We  cannot  believe  that  even 
the  most  devoted  Roundhead  could  have  been  so  utterly 
guiltless  of  common  sense  as  is  the  hero-husband  of  diis 
play.  The  bitterest  of  Restoration  dramatists  has  not 
produced  a  more  ridiculous  specimen  of  the  adherents 
of  Cromwell.  Through  five  long  acts  this  worthy  but 
tedious  gentleman  persists  in  being  as  illogical  and  un¬ 
natural  as  it  is  possible  for  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
“  She  wavers  with  the  wind  as  a  ship  saileth,”  says  a 
despairing  lover  of  his  mistress  in  one  of  our  old  ballads  J 
but  the  most  fickle  of  maidens  could  not  have  been 
so  changeable  and  uncertain  as  this  unready  gentle¬ 
man.  And  the  other  characters  are  quite  as  demctivt. 
The  occasional  introduction  of  insanity  into  drama  has 
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often,  as  in  the  mad  scene  in  The  Duchess  of  Malji^  the 
most  splendid  effect,  bat  a  whole  play  deyoted  to  persons 
all  more  or  less  afflicted  with  impossible  idiocy  is  a  sight 
to  exhilarate  no  oreatare.  Nor  does  The  Wife's  Secret 
afford  mnch  opportunity  to  its  impersonators.  The  error 
of  a  husband  in  believing  his  wife’s  brother  to  be  her 
lover  has  long  sinoe  ceased  to  arouse  the  least  interest  or 
excitement.  The  moment  such  an  idea  occurs  in  play, 
tale,  or  poem,  we  at  once  exclaim,  with  the  Paris  gamin, 
**connUy**  and  turn  away.  Moreover,  the  sentiment  is  too 
noisy,  too  pronounced,  too  inflated,  whether  of  grief  or 
hate,  to  allow  either  actors  or  audience  to  be  penetrated 
by  it.  **  If  we  meet  idiots  in  life,”  says  Th^keray  in 
*  Pendennis,’  **  as  will  happen,  it  is  a  great  mercy 
that  they  do  not  use  such  absurdly  fine  words.” 
Otherwise  the  Olympic  company  might  have  made 
something  out  of  it.  Mr.  Neville  is  well  suited 
to  represent  the  Roundhead  husband.  Sir  Walter 
Amyott,  whom  he  does  his  best  to  make  appear 
a  possible  character.  Either  Miss  Bella  Pateman 
has  not  improved  since  her  previous  appearance  at 
the  Oljrmpic,  or  the  part  does  not  suit  her  so  well,  but 
she  certainly  does  not  appear  to  such  advantage  as  in 
the  part  of  Lady  Clancarty ;  she  is  more  manner- 
istic,  more  stagey ;  she  makes  for  too  pfreat  a  use  of  un¬ 
necessary  facial  expression  to  show  grief  or  bewilder¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  when,  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  her  lips,  she  seems  to  suggest  that  she  is 
repeating  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker,  and 
trying  to  understand  them.  Such  mannerisms  as  these, 
permissible  and  proper  occasionally,  lose  all  effect,  and 
become  wearisome  and  disagreeable,  as  well  as  unmean¬ 
ing,  by  frequent  repetition.  Such  slight  defects  are  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  they  inevitably  detract  from 
the  praise  that  must  be  awarded  to  Id^s  Pateman’s 
acting,  and  their  avoidance  would  heighten,  by  leaving 
more  evident,  her  power.  Miss  Pateman  is  too  good  an 
actress  to  need  to  make  use  of  such  artificial  ciphers  for 
emotion.  To  the  small  part  of  Maud,  Miss  Camille 
Dubois  brings  the  genuine  appreciation  that  makes 
everything  she  attempts  deservedly  successful.  The 
Wife's  Secret  was  preceded  by  Crazed^  which  will  be  ever 
fresh  and  delightful  as  long  as  Mr.  Hill  and  Miss 
Dubois  continue  to  play  in  it. 


VAEIORUM  NOTES. 

A  most  remarkable  event  occurred  one  day  last  week.  A 
gentleman  entered  Mudie’s,  and  obtained  the  book  he  asked  for. 

The  New  York  Nation  and  some  of  its  correspondents  sug¬ 
gest  that  some  enquiry  should  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  into  the  truth  of  certain  allegations  in  a  London 
paper  regarding  the  American  Minister  at  this  Court  The 
statement  in  the  London  paper  was,  that  Mr.  Pierrepont  had 
said,  during  an  interview  between  him  and  some  English 
merchants  who  were  concerned  in  a  certain  measure  passing 
through  Congress,  **  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bribe  heavily 
in  order  to  succeed.” 

Rumour  says  that  the  Chinese  Ambassador  and  his  suite 
were  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rather  rude  staring  at  Lady 
Derby’s  recent  reception.  They  were  not,  however,  much  dis¬ 
concerted  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
being  “  the  observed  of  all  observers.”  His  Excellency  Kuo 
cracked  his  little  jokes  with  the  greatest  sangfroid  imaginable, 
And  the  other  distinguished  Celestials  laughed  obstreperously, 
*8  in  duty  bound.  It  is  further  said  that  they  utterly  dis¬ 
believed  in  the  alleged  aristocratic  character  of  the  gathering. 
The  ladies  were  nice  looking,  they  freely  acknowledged  j  so 
charming  that  one  or  two  of  the  younger  attachis  are  reported 
h>  have  been  guilty  of  something  like  winking.  But  as  for 
these  beautiful  creatures  really  being  the  wives  and  daughters 
cf  British  mandarindom,  that  was  clearly  impossible.  Look 
•t  their  prodigious  feet,”  quoth  His  Excellency  in  classic 
Chinese.  His  followers  looked  and  laughed. 

People  have  been  considerably  interested  about  the  **  roar¬ 


ing  moon  ’*  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  introductory  poem  to  the  Nine 
tesntk  Cenitwry\  but  the  most  amusing  expUnatiou  that  we  have 
heard  is  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  vague  reminiscence  in  the 
Laureate’s  mind  of  the  rorantia  astra  ’*  of  \^rgil,  so  often 
rendered  by  unhappy  schoolboys  as  **  the  roaring  stars.” 

Signor  Ernesto  Rossi  will  again  visit  Paris,  where  ha  was 
received  with  such  enthusiasm  last  season.  A  theatre  has 
been  planned  specially  for  his  performances,  and  of  which  he 
is  to  become  the  director. 

One  of  the  **  attractions  ”  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  on  **  The 
Third  Murderer  in  Macbeth.”  Another  is  a  composite  paper 
called  A  Modem  *  Symposium,*  ”  in  which  the  influence  of  a 
decline  in  religious  belief  upon  morality  is  discussed  Sir 
James  Stephen,  Lord  Selbome,  Dr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  the  Dean  of  St,  Paul’s,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
Professor  Clifibrd,  each  taking  up  the  subject  in  turn.  This  is 
a  great  idea,  a  positive  improvement  upon  the  Symposium,  in  so 
far  as  the  different  thinkers  are  allowed  to  spenk  for  them* 
selves. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  *  Life  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,’  which  has  attracted  much  less  attention  than  it  deserves 
in  its  issue  in  sixpenny  parts,  is  almost  ready  for  publication. 
Mr.  O’Connor  proposed  to  complete  the  work  in  eight  small 
sixpenny  parts,  but  the  materials  have  aecumulatad  upon  him, 
and  he  is  now  ready  with  a  first  volume  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pages,  and  only  half  through  the  House  of  Commona 
life.  The  consistency  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  political  career  is 
here  subjected  to  a  very  severe  test,  for  the  author  has  spared 
no  pains  to  examine  every  speech  that  he  has  delivered,  and 
every  line  that  he  has  written. 

It  would  seem  that  Scotch  Judges,  whether  on  the  highest  or 
the  lowest  benches,  have  little  to  do  but  write  comic  and 
satiric  verses.  Lord  Neaves  is  not,  after  all,  the  last  of  these 
genial  Mohicans  of  law,  for  we  hear  that  Mr.  Alexander  NiooU 
son.  Sheriff  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  after  Professor  Blaokie 
the  leader  of  the  Celtic  revival  in  Scotland,  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  collection  of  songs  and  verses  published  in  news* 
papers  and  sung  at  dinners.  The  admirers  of  the  Sheriff  con¬ 
sider  him  fully  the  equal  of  Lord  Neave^  and  certainly  the 
British  ass,”  as  a  comic  description  of  the  doings  of  the  saoms 
at  their  annual  Congress,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  elder  humorist’s 
skits  upon  Tyndall,  Mill,  or  Darwin. 

An  Irish  publisher  is  to  publish,  next  winter,  it  is  said,  a 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Hannay, 
with  a  short  biography.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  edition 
will  not  only  includs  his  novels  and  his  excellent  lectures  and 
essays,  such  as  those  on  **  Satire  and  Satirists,”  but  his  im¬ 
provised  Latin  verses,  and  such  short  writings  as  his  **  Cad 
Papers,”  published  in  a  now  defunct  metropolitan  weekly, 
which,  although  disfigured  by  truculence,  if  not  personal 
animus,  are  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  besides  Thackeray’s 
Snob  Papers.”  It  is  a  grent  pity  that  Hannay,  with  his  “  blood 
and  culture  theory,”  should  have  devoted  so  much  of  his 
energy  and  his  life  to  the  service  of  a  poet  of  the  mixed 
character  of  whose  blood  and  the  trifling  amount  of  whose 
culture  the  less  said  the  better.  Meanwhile,  what  has  come 
of  the  ‘‘  Life  of  Hannay  ”  by  bis  friend  and  brother,  in  the 
hands  of  Horace  D,  J.  P.  Steele,  which  was  promised  years 
ago? 

The  distinguished  sculptor,  Andreas  Friederich,  has  died  at 
Strassburg,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  statues  of  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  the  architect  of  the 
Minster  of  Strassburg,  and  of  Francis  Drake;  of  which  ho 
made  a  free  gift  to  the  neighbouring  country  of  Baden.  An 
Alsatian  by  birth,  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  older 
generation  who  steadfastly  cherished  the  idea  of  a  reunion  with 
the  Teutonic  kinsmen  across  the  border.  The  German  victories 
in  1870-71  filled  him  with  delight,  to  which  he  gave  a  hearty 
utterance  before  intimate  friends. 

A  well-known  German  lady-writer,  Kathinka  Zits,  who 
wrote  much  in  favour  of  woman’s  rights,  has  died  at  Bfains, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  She  had  been  married  to  the 
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Democratic  leader.  Dr.  Franz  Zitz,  who  played  a  part  in  the 
Berolution  of  1848-49;  but  was  divorced  from  him  almost 
immediately  after  the  wedding.  With  Miss  Louise  Dittmar 
and  Louise  Aston,  she  was  one  of  a  circle  of  ladies  whose 
names  were  much  before  the  public  some  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Her  last  days  were  spent  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Mainz. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Revolution  of  1848,  great 
masses  of  people  went  to  the  Friedrichs-Hain,  where  the  fallen 
champions  of  the  popular  cause  are  buried,  to  place  wreaths 
on  the  graves.  One  of  these  wreaths  bore  the  inscription : 
**  By  the  Working  Women  of  Berlin.** 

Mile.  Qalli-Marid*s  little  case  with  her  costumier,  about 
the  cost  of  a  dress,  has  given  rise  to  some  merriment  in 
theatrical  and  other  circles.  The  lady,  who  had  ordered  a 
costume  for  one  of  her  parts,  complained  of  the  high  price — 
over  ^SKX)  francs— and  laid  stress  in  her  defence  upon  the  fact 
that  she  is  tovU  petite.  The  opposing  counsel,  however,  with 
a  conspicuous  want  of  gallantry,  ventured  to  assert  that,  as 
regards  this  point,  what  was  wanting  in  length  was  made  up 
for  in  breadth  and  thickness !  In  spite  of  these  reflections,  the 
favourite  actress  has  won  the  day,  and  the  price  has  been 
reduced  to  200  francs. 

Regnard’s  masterpiece,  Le  Joueur^  has  been  revived  at  the 
Comddie  Fran^aise,  with  great  success.  With  Delaunay  as 
Valdre,  Coquelin  as  Hector,  and  Mme.  Jouassain  as  La 
Comtesse,  this  most  delightful  of  comedies  offers  a  luxury  even 
to  the  spoiled  audiences  of  the  Hue  Richelieu. 

Does  the  Bible  need  puffing  P  is  a  question  which  one  can 
hardly  help  asking  after  seeing — as  any  person  can  do  who  walks 
down  the  Clapham  Hoad — a  placard,  giving  the  interesting  in¬ 
formation  that  a  certain  Doctor  of  Divinity  has  been  and  is 
(pving  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job.  In  addition  to  this  per¬ 
sonal  announcement,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  placard  a  considerable 
quotation,  in  startling  type,  signed  **  Thomas  Carlyle,’*  to  the 
effect  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  grand  book,  and  that  it  is 
^^all  men’s  book.”  Does,  then,  the  Bible  need  certificates 
from  modem  authors,  or  only  this  particular  interpreter  of  it  P 
Must  the  Psalms  of  David  be  introduced  by  M.  Victor  Hugo 
or  Dr.  Martin  Tupper ;  and  before  anyone  reads  the  works  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  in¬ 
formed  by  Coleridge  that  Paul  is  more  of  a  gentleman  ” 
than  Luther  P  For  the  sake  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  various  writers,  reverend  and  others,  will  not  take  his 
name  in  vain — if  they  can  help  it — otherwise  we  may  hear  of 
the  sworn  foe  of  “  all  the  quackeries  ”  cited  in  favour  of  a 
dealer  in  “  hog’s  wash,”  and  the  citation  backed  up  by  numer¬ 
ous  quotations  from  a  well-known  dissertation  on  *‘Pig 
Philosophy.” 

It  is  said  that  certain  princes  of  the  powers  of  British  Con¬ 
gregationalism  are  very  much  exercised  about  some  heresies  or 
Broad  Churchisms  which  are  said  to  have  crept  in  amongst 
them,  and  that,  in  particular,  some  anxiety  is  being  manifested 
about  a  remarkable  course  of  sermons,  including  such  subjects 
as  Conditional  Immortality,”  which  are  being  preached  in 
Brixton  Independent  Church  by  the  Hev.  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown. 
It  is  not  our  concern  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Brown  is  a  heretic  or 
not,  and  from  the  conditions  under  which  alone  Congregation¬ 
alism  can  live,  no  one  has  the  right  to  inquire ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  remarkable  paper  of  his  which  has  appeared  in 
the  Nineteenth  Centuty,  and  from  the  recently  published 
sermons  of  Dr.  Allon,  we  should  say  that  theological  Liberalism 
need  no  longer  be  considered  to  be  a  speciality  of  the  Anglican 
Latitudinarian  party. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Wittenberg,  to  establish 
a  Luther  Museum  in  the  rooms  of  the  house  where  the  great 
Reformer  resided,  is  being  carried  out  by  a  committee  which 
has  just  been  formed.  The  Museum  will  probably  bear  the 
name  of  **  The  Reformation  Hall.”  Dr.  Falk,  the  Minister, 
who  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  anti-Romanist  May  Laws, 
and  upon  whom  the  freedom  of  the  town  of  Wittenberg  was 
conferred  last  year,  is  expected  there,  in  connexion  with  the 
projected  Luther  Museum. 


Rumours  as  well  as  hints  would  appear  to  show  that 
“  heresy  ”  no  longer  ruins  but  pays  in  S^tland.  The  latek. 

heretic” — but  one — in  the  Free  Church,  Mr.  Knight,  haa' 
mainly,  it  would  seem,  on  account  of  the  notoriety  he  obtained,; 
become  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Professor  ; 
Robertson  Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  is  likely,  according  to  a  state-, 
ment  in  a  provincial  paper,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  have 
offered  to  him  a  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  a  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Hebrew.  As  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macrae,  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  who  not  only  says 
that  he  does  not  believe  certain  doctrines  in  the  Westminstsr 
Confession  of  Faith,  but  that  a  great  number  of  his  colleaguse 
are  of  the  same  mind — he  is  the  lion  of  the  hour  in  Scotland; 
wherever  he  goes,  **  loud  and  prolonged  cheers  ’*  greet  him, 
and  if  he  were  removed  from  his  position  a  hundred  posti^ 
would  open  to  receive  him.  Verily  tempora  mutantur. 

At  the  Irish  Ballad  Concert,  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  Satnrdi^ 
last,  in  honour  of  the  1504th  anniversary  of  St  Patrick’s  Day, 
there  were — after,  of  course,  the  admirable  singing  of  Mr.  Simt 
Reeves  and  Mme.  Antoinette  Sterling — four  things  worthy  w 
attention.  First  of  all,  Moore’s  Love’s  Young  Dream,”  wUch 
its  author  declared  to  be  the  most  pathetic  of  his  works,  wai 
sung  like  a  jig.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Cruiskeen' 
Lawn,”  with  which  Lever’s  Paul  Rooney  delighted  the  ears  Of 
the  allied  Sovereigns,  was  sung,  or  rather  chanted,  like  a  dirge. 
No  requiem,  no  midnight  mass  for  the  dead,  could  have  been 
more  solemn  or  more  impressive,  and,  metaphorically  speaking, 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  Also  when  ”  The  Wearing 
of  the  Green  ”  was  played  by  the  band  of  the  Royal  Irish  Lancen^ 
it  was  received  almost  in  silence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
galleries  were  full  of  Hibernian  enthusiasm.  As  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  played  very  slowly,  this  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
it,  the  **  boys  ”  not  recognising  the  notes  that  aroused  so  mudi 
excitement  when  sung  by  Boucicault  some  few  years  ago. 
Finally,  it  is  curious  that  **  St.  Patrick’s  Day,”  so  completdy 
accepted  in  England  as  the  national  air  of  Ireland,  was  usually 
hissed  by  the  Young  Irelander  of  ’48  as  a  base  concession  to  the 
Saxon  tyrant. 

Nothing  daunts  the  brave,  and  thus  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Times  has  performed  the  herculean  task  of  completely 
filling  up  the  deep  well  wherein  dwells  the  unscrupulous 
enemy  of  mendacity.  He  states  that  a  rich  Lithuanian  pro¬ 
prietor,  who  in  the  next  line  degenerates  into  a  peasant  (ez- 
serf  P),  in  answer  to  the  question  **  whether  he  ever  saw  the 
Emperor,”  replied  no,  but  that  he  knew  what  he  was  like. 

He  is  of  immense  size,  wears  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  has  a 
white  beard  reaching  to  his  knees.”  The  Times  continues : 
<^It  was  just  the  portrait  of  the  Almighty,  such  as  He  is 
represented  in  apocalyptic  portraits.”  Considering  that  even 
in  Bulgaria  almost  every  peasant’s  house  contains  a  portrait  of 
the  present  or  the  late  Czar,  in  the  guise  of  an  ordinary  mun¬ 
dane  mortal,  the  above  statement  is  toO  cool  even  for  this  time 
of  roaring  moonshine  and  daffodil. 

Count  Tolstoi  has  published  a  report  on  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  matters,  in  which  there  are  some  conversional  statistiei 
that  must  render  the  orthodox  Church  an  object  of  unlimited 
envy  at  the  Vatican.  According  io  the  Count,  237,000  Rus¬ 
sian  subjects  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  have  been 
received  into  the  arms  of  a  forgiving  and  long-sufiering  Synod, 
during  the  year  1870.  All  other  denominations  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  this  result — Jews,  Raskoluiks,  Mussulmam^ 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Guebres.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
power  of  ft  State  Church. 

During  a  recent  trial  at  the  Cork  Assizes,  it  appeared  that  s 
man  named  Patrick  Doyle,  who  displayed  great  courage  in 
capturing  some  robbers,  had  in  his  time  saved  no  less  than 
twenty-four  persons  from  drowning.  He  hod  received  medals 
from  the  Humane  Society  for  his  brave  conduct,  but  had  no 
other  reward,  and  is  at  present  employed  as  a  watchman  at  a 
salary  of  18«.  a  week.  His  way  of  capturing  the  robbers,  as 
described  by  himself,  was  original.  He  found  that  they  were 
breaking  in  through  a  stable ;  he  armed  himself  with  a  pitch- 
fork,  went  to  the  door  of  the  stable,  and  called  on  them  to  sur¬ 
render,  informing  them  that  *^he  had  them  as  completely 
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surrounded  as  Bazaine  was  at  Metz/'  In  his  earlier  days 
Doyle  is  said  to  have  had  one  strong  political  aversion.  He 
detested  Earl  Bussell,  whom  he  blamed  more  or  less  for 
the  Irish  famine !  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  swimming  to 
the  relief  of  a  person  who  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and  was 
being  swept  away  by  a  strong  tide,  he  was  heard  to  shout, 
"  Here's  Paddy  Doyle  coming  to  save  you,  my  dear ;  ax  me 
if  it  was  Lord  John  Russell  was  there  wouldn’t  I  lave 
him  sink."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  time  has  softened 
the  sternness  of  Paddy  Doyle’s  dislikes,  and  that  in  the  im¬ 
probable  event  of  Earl  Russell  being  in  peril  of  a  watery  grave 
anywhere  within  the  heroic  swimmer's  reach  he  would  not  be 
left  to  sink  after  all. 

Now  that  the  power  of  the  Pope  has  faded  at  Rome,  the 
churches  of  other  sects  increase  apace.  The  Protestant  element 
especially  preponderates,  and  two  new  churches  of  this  deno¬ 
mination  have  just  been  erected. 

Can  a  reviewer  be  accepted  as  an  unbiassed  guide  when  he 
praises  his  brother  as  a  highest  living  authority."  We  observe 
that  Mr.  Robert  Michell,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Wallace’s  ^  Russia '  in  the  Geographical  Magatine^  censures  Mr. 
Wallace  as  **  lagging  behind  the  opinion  of  the  highest  living 
authority,"  because  he  does  not  accept  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Michell’s  Reports  on  Land  Tenure  in  Russia. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Home,  the  author  of  Ortorif  has  arranged  Shake¬ 
speare's  Comedy  of  Errore  with  some  additional  scenes.  There 
is  a  probability  that  it  will  be  brought  out  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre. 

William  Collins,  Sons,  and  Co.,  have  in  the  press,  and  will 
immediately  publish,  a  translation,  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz, 
of  Dr.  Weise's  ^  German  Letters  on  English  Education.'  The 
same  firm  also  will  shortly  publish  the  second  volume  of 
Professor  Thorpe’s  *  Inorganic  Chemistry.'  It  will  treat  of 
the  metallic  elements.  They  have  also  just  published  a 
translation,  by  Daniel  Wilson  Gwynne,  M.D.,  of  Edouard 
Logout’s  work  on  *  Fundamental  Takimetry,'  as  taught  in 
many  of  the  industrial  schools  of  France,  and  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ecole  Turgot,  Paris. 

We  understand  that  Messre.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  are  to 
be  the  English  publishers  of  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney's  new 
book,  entitled  *  Essentials  of  English  Grammar  for  the  use  of 
Schools.' 

A  rather  interesting  fantasie  is  to  be  shortly  brought  out  at 
the  Menus-Plmsir.  It  is  called  Lee  Environs  de  Pom,  and  is 
by  MM.  Blondeau  and  Montreal. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Bright,  Ber.  J.  Frank,  H.A.— English  Historj.  Constitational  Monarchy, 
is89>1887.  (Crown  Std,  pp.  1471.)  Riringtons. 

BTron’s  C!hilde  Harold.— Edit^  by  Walter  Hiley,  M.A.  (Fcp.  8to.)  Long¬ 
mans.  Is. 

Carter,  R«nr.  T.  T.— Constitotional  Order.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  48.)  BiTingtons.  Is. 
Diaraeli,  Bight  Hon.  B.— Lothalr.  (Crown  8to.)  Longmans.  Ss. 

England  Henalf  at  Constantinople  the  Best  Solution  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

(Demy  8to,  pp.  18.)  Elsevir  Press.  Is. 

Hastings  Doyle,  Sir  Frands,  Bart. — Lectures  on  Poetry.  Second  Series.  (Square 
crown  Sro^  pp.  SM.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  9s. 

King,  H.— The  Window  Obeerratory.  (FOp.  8to,  pp.  38.)  Ckosby  Lockwood 
and  Co.  Is. 

Lambert,  Cowley,  F.BX1.S.— A  Trip  to  Cashmore  and  Ladik.  (Crown  8to,  pp. 
199.)  H.  8.  King  and  Co. 

Locke,  John.— Of  Words  or  lemgaage  in  OeneraL  (Crown  8to,  pp.  113.)  W. 
Tegg  and  Co.  Ss.  6<i. 

Pfeiffer,  Emily.— OUn-Alarch,  h!s  Silence  and  Song.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  386.) 
H.  8.  King  and  Oo. 

<3uendryth.  A  Legend  of  the  Heptardiy.  (Chown  8to,  pp.  186.)  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  8s. 

Bae,  John,  A.M.— Report  on  Railways  of  New  South  Wales.  Trtibner  and 
Co.  8s. 

Ray,  Catherine.— The  Farm  on'the  Fjord.  (Crown  8ro.)  W.  P.  Nimmo. 
RusmII,  W.  H.— The  Prince  of  Wales’  Tour  in  India,  Ito.,  Ac.  (Royal  8to,  pp. 
617.)  Sampson  Low  and  Oo.  43s. 

finssian  Intrigues.  Secret  Despatches  of  Oeneral  Ignatieff.  (DemySro,  pp 
69.)  W.  Ridgway.  Is. 

Sketches  from  the  Public  and  Prirate  Career  ci  John  CHiriatian  Schetky.  By 
his  Daughter.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  388.)  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  7a  Sd, 
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St.  Stephen’s.*'  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Pamphlet.  The  Nary  Estimates. 
Clerloal  Fellowships.  The  Novel. 

De  Poetis. 

Italy  in  Shade  and  Sunshine.- V.  La  PetUnatrloe.  The  Hairdreseer. 


Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  by  William  Black.— Chapter  XI. 

Foea  in  Counotl.  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  Company  of  Jesus. 
Two  Lilies.  Minor  Nottoes. 

Music.  Drama. 

Tariorum  Notes. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

Subscription,  post  fres,  El  8«.  64.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PDBLISHID  AT  188  STRAND.  W.O. 


Theatre  royal,  drury  lane.— 

Leteee  and  Manager,  F.  B.  Chatterton.  On  Monday  and  daring  the 
week,  the  performanoee  wiU  commence  at  7,  with  the  operetta  bonflte  of  TEN 
OF  ’EM.  At  7.80,  the  romantic  drama,  entitled  HASKA.  To  conclude  with  the 
popular  Irish  drama  of  THE  COLLEEN  BAWN.  Prioea  from  64.  to  £4  it. 
Doon  open  at  6.80 ;  oommence  at  7.  Box  oflioe  open  from  10  till  8  daily. 

TkORfi’S  great  works  — CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

IV  PRjETORIDM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate’s  Wife,  House  of  Caiaphas,  Ac.,  at  the  Dor6  Gallery,  88  New  Bond 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  Shilling. 

TT^DUCATION  (Special).— CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL,  under 

Xli  conditions  making  it  worth  while  to  employ  adequate  and  suitable  power, 
ytt  inrolTing  only  minlmnm  outlay.  Parents  in  perplsxity  ss  to  oonditions  of 
succe-s  and  uncertainty  as  to  wh^diher  their  dsugnters  can  be  passed  are  in¬ 
formed  th«t  a  CLASS  of  TWENTY  LADIES  in  a  College  near  London  is  jnst 
(X>MMBNCING  the  prescribed  conrso.  This  will  he  strictly  followed  daily,  with 
the  definite  end,  directed  by  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Principal,  who  has  been 
very  snoceakrul  in  all  exams.,  and  awlst*^  by  special  Profesaors.  Expense  much 
less  than  prirate  coaching,  but  equally  certain.  The  Lady  Principal  has  been 
for  many  years  appreciated  for  giving  exceptional  oomforts,  and  for  her  train¬ 
ing  in  refinement  and  acoompliAments.  N.B.— Tha  Senior  Pasa  will  add  60  per 
cent,  to  a  gorernesa’a  aalaj7.— B.,  care  of  Mr.  Taoey,  Stationer,  City  Road. 
Detailasent. 

SOUTHSEA. — Tha  Daujfhter  of  a  ProfeMional  Man  can  be 
reocired  in  a  good  LADIES’  SCHOOL  for  Thirty  Goineas  per  annum, 
inctuslTe  of  English  (thorough)  snd  all  Aooomplishmanta.  Highsst  rtferenoea. 
Address  the  Ladt  PRuroirAL,  Balmoral  House,  Nelson  Street.  Soutbsea. 

'IVJ'R.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

ItX  givea  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  elementaiT  ooUeotions  of  Minerals,  Books,  and  Foosils,  to  illustrate  the 
Works  of  Attsted,  GeUde,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips,  and  oihsn,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms 

100  Smsll  Spedmens  in  Oddnet,  with  Three  Trays . £3  S  0 

too  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  FItu  Trays . •  i  0 

800  Speohnens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawsrs ..  31  0  0 

More  extenslTe  Collections,  either  to  iUoatrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  et  10 
to8,000  Goineas  each, with  oreij  requisite  to  assist  those  oommeneing  the  stodr 
of  theee  intereeting  hranohee  of  Sdetioa,  a  knowledge  of  whieh  afloras  so  nmch 
pleasure  to  tho  trareUer  in  all  parta  of  tho  World. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  b?  Rojal 

Charter,  1847.— DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  prlnoipal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  uegotUted'and  ooUsoted.  Money  reoslTsd  oo  dopositi. 
For  terms  apply  at  tha  Ofllaaa,  84,  Old  Broad  Street,  BC. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

J  LUCRATIVE  PBBOENTAGBI 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  tho  INFORMATIOH 
Contained  in 

«THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BBVIBW,'* 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  k  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

BAJiKKBfl— BOBARTS,  LUBB(M?X,  *  00.,  Lombard  Strsst. 


48  POULTRY. 

EAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  oorering  tha  WHOLl  UFN. 

RAILWAY  ACXRDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCN  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

D 1  non  ^  Killed,  with  liberal  aUowaaoas  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
of  £3  ooeerlng  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  prop<^ion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespeetivs  of  oeeopaUon.  Parliolpation  In 
Profits  without  liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  (XIMPANY,  LIMITED, 

43  POULTRY. 

W.  BnBB,FJL8.,  Managing  Dirsetor. 


T%e  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 


Prospectnssi^  Im).,  Frsa. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON 

39  OXFORD  STREET. 

TABLB  CUTLBRT.  Tkble  D«Mrt  2m 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  - _ 

Steel.  «.  d.  s.  d.  «. 

inch  iTory  handles  . perdos.  14  0  11  0  • 

do.  do.  .  da  18  0  14  0  7 

do.  do.  to  balance  do.  SO  0  16  0  7 


[FERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Istabllshed  180S),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  16  k  17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Capital,  41,600,000.  Paid  np  and  InTSsted,  4700,000. 

S.  COZSNS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


iHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charisg 

Cross,  London.  BstabUahod  178S. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insoranoss  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

..  _  (OEOBOB  WM.  LOTELL. 

1  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


4  do.,flnedo.  do.  U  0  S4  0  6  § 

4  do.  da  extra  large  do.  86  0  28  0  lo  6 

4  da  do.  African  do,,  4S  0  86  0  18  « 

4  do.  do.  silrer  ferrules  dot'  42  0  86  0  16  e 

4  do.  do.  silrer  blades  do.  48  0  86  0 

Do.  electro^rered  handles  do.  23  0  19  0  7  6 

T^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumiehing  Ironmonfuer, 

Y  ▼  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Cataloees 
gratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  860  Ulostrations  of  his  nnrinJij 
Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  89  Oxf«g 
Street,  W. ;  1.  la,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  ml 
1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  MewL 
London. W.  » 


'VrORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

AH  COMPANY. 

iDOorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  sboold  be  RENEWED  within  Fifteen  days  from  the  26Cb  instant. 
Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  rmrioas  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  the 
Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedio  Street,  E.C. 

March,  1877.  West  End  Office  ;  8  Waterloo  Place,  8.W. 


:  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 

Office:— Na  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  B.C. 

Wkst  Rcd  Aomrrs : 

Mesns.  GRINDLAY  It  00.,  66  Parliament  Street,  &W. 

Oofmor, — EDWARD  BUDD,  EiH). 

SM6.Go««mor.— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Brq. 
D«putif-Oo9*mor. — WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Esq. 

Dirtcton, 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Erq. 

Louis  Hnth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  KendaB,  Esq. 

Charles  Lyall.  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 

Darid  Powell,  E«q. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Robert  Ryrfe,  Esq. 

Darid  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 

Col.  Leopold  Beymonr. 

Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 

William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


I  PAINLESS  DENTISTRY, 

Of.  KC.  JOZIES, 

StmOEON-DENTIBT, 

TTTTLL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratia  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
'  *  most  nnlqne  system  of  the  adaptation  of  arti&<^  and  extraction  of  watnntf 
teeth  wlthont  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  OBEAT  BUSSEIiL  STBEET, 

Opporite  the  British  Moseom. 

Note.— Improved  PRI2^  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficnlt  and  delicate  oases,  on  a  perfectly  paiuleas  system  of  self, 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary  ;  and,  by  recent 
icientiflo  dlsooreries  and  improrements  In  mecbanical  denttstry,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impcmible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  ortiflcial  teeth  to 
the  gnms  and  their  life.Iike  appearsnoe.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  si« 
insnred,  nseleas  bulk  being  obviated  ;  artionlation  is  rendered  dear  and  distinot. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrons  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introdoo^  m 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

My  dear  Sir,— Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten. 
tion  displayed  hi  the  oonstmction  of  my  Arttfloial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articalation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  vou  have  ob¬ 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  oonader  the  p«i. 
feotion  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  yoor  valoaUe  services  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  my  name.  8.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

'*  By  Appointment  Sorgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

‘‘  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq." 


Hugh  Oongh  Arbntbnot,  Esq. 

Robert  Bum  Blyth,  Esq. 

William  T.  Brand,  Esq. 

Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 

George  W.  Campbell,  Esq. 

George  B.  Dewhorst,  Esq. 

Robert  B.  Dobrse, 

George  L.  M.  Gibbs.  1^. 

Rob^  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Howard  Gilliai,  Esq. 

Henry  Goschan,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

FIRB  DEPARTMENT. 

NOnOI  is  Hereby  Given  to  persona  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Lady.Day  are  reedy  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  srill  become  void. 

Fire  Aesuranoee  oan  be  effected  with  the  (Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFH  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Asrarenoee  mey  be  effected  either  srlth  or  wlthont  pertloipetion  in  profits. 

Copies  of  the  Aotnery's  report  on  the  qninqnenntal  valnation  to  the  Slat 
December,  1875 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  '*  Tbs  Life  Assnranoe 
Companies  Act,  1870,"  may  be  obtained  on  applioation. 

The  Diraoton  are  reedy  to  receive  iqiplloations  fbr  Agencies  to  the  Cor- 
poretion.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretery. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordiaaiy 
descrij^ion.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  sie 
very  economioel ;  they  give  no  oppressive  emount  of  boat ;  end  they  properly 
ventilete  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  tium  in  the  ordmaiy 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  If  desired. 

nie  various  tises  snited  to  different  BetabUshmente,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  dally  at  Meesis.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Proepectusea  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  applioation. 


The  LIVERPOOL  andLONDONundGLOBE 

INSURANCE  (X)MPANT. 

FIRB,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIB& 

1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  (Comhlll,  London. 

Under  the  new  eeriee  of  Life  PoUoiee,  the  Aeiared  are  entitled  to  Foor-fifths 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Participating  class. 

Non*Boaus  Polldes  at  molerate  ratsa. 

Fire  Insnranoss  npon  eaoltable  terms. 

For  the  Prospsetns  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

lire  Rsncwal  Premloms  falling  due  at  Lady-Day  ahonld  be  paid  within 
fifteen  daje  therefrom. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  BORTUrO  TOUR  PAPKB8  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

"Exceedingly  xmdnV*— Standard. 

Sold  by  Stetlonen  every  where.  lUostrated  (^talognes  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufaoturer  end  Petentee,  Banbury. 
AD  Sixes  oen  be  seen  at 

18  (TRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


•^ORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

-LN  The  Rates  0*"' 


A  ^  The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offloes,  whilst  psrtodical 
retoms  have  been  made  to  peraons  insured  by  Participating  PoUoiee  amounting 
to  4492,066. 

Thb  ofilos  Is  distingnliihed  by  Its  nbsrallty  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  oleims,  48407,288  having  been  paid  to  Insnren  for  loieos  by  Pira 
In  proof  of  the  pnblio  confidence  in  the  prindplea  end  onndnot  of  this  Este* 
bliibment,  it  will  soSoe  to  state  that  the  total  bnalnew  exceeds  4126,000.000. 

0.  E.  BIGNOLD,  Secretery. 
London  Office— 60  Fleet  Street,  E.O. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meet-fiavonring  Stock  for  Soaps,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanoes. 
CAimoir.— Oennins  only  with  fac-simils  of  Baron  Liebig’s  sigutore  across  label. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


Head  Office— Snrrey  Street,  Norwich. 
March  28. 1877. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China  Japan,  and  Aostralia.  The  Penlnsnlar  and  Orisntel  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Sonthampton,  vlA  the  Snes  Canal, 
every  Thomdey.from  Yaoioe  every  Friday, and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Officse— 118  LeedenheU  Street,  AO.,  end  16  Oockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


HAVB  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  ft  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  BRUPTIYB  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
B1U0U8  SICKNESS,  and  HEADAC!HB,  having  pscnUar  and  exolnsive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OAUnON.— Worthless  Salines  being  plaoed  before  the  pnbUo  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  oontain  any  of  the  health’ 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPL(5UOH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  Is  of  the  utmost 
imp.«rtanoe  that  the  NAMS  and  TBADll  MABK  on  k  BUFF- 
OOIjOXJBIID  WBAPPBB  envelopes  each  bottle,  aisd  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  can  br  placed.  _ 

NOTS  ADDRESS— 118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  20  and  30 

Southampton  Butldings,  (Tbancery  Lane,  W.O. 

DEPOSITS  received  at  IK’TSREST  for  sUted  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  (Current  Acoonnts,  Intere.>t  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  bolanoes. 
Cheque  Books  innpUed,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Ctronlar  Notes  le-oiri. 

The  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Beonrities  of  Customers,  and  the  CoHeo- 
tkm  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Conpons.  Stocks  and  Shares  par- 
chased  and  sold,  and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  boors  from  19  till  4,  excepting  Satnrdays,  then  from  10  to  t. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  nntil  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  fuU  pertloulers,  may  be  had  on  eppUoakkm. 

FRANCIS  RAVSNSCROFT,  Manager. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  10  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  fOr 

kdditj  of  the  Stomach,  Hearthnni)  Headachy  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delioete  Oonstltationi^  Ladies, 
Childrm,  end  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  ft  CO., 

in  HSW  BOHD  STBKST.XQNSOH;  ud  of  lU  CIudM.  tbl0.lfh0l.i 

the  wockU 


T7»ARTH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

-J2J  COMPANY  ie  peepaied  to  oondnot  Fonerals  apon  the  princtpis  reosBtly 
advocetsd  in  "  The  TiuMS,"  dispenoing  with  eU  pruoession,  end  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  sti^  of  the  prooeedinge.  All 
that  is  nsneamry  Is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notioe  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company's  Offloe.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Earth  Coffin  bm^  ha  tarn  at  theOffioa,  8  Lanoaetsc  Place,  Stnmd,  WXL 
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HEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 


HEAL  &  SON,  BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.— Catalogue  post  ftee. 


furnish  your 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  OO., 

67, 69, 71, 73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAB  TOTTENHAM  COUKT  EOAP. 

CAEPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDINa,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHma  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  <Sbc,,  &o. 

A  Descriptlre  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Quide  extant)  Post  Free, 


SAI  N  SBU  RY'S 

LAVENDER  WATER. 

177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


TiORNE 

HIGHEAND 

WHISKY. 

The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

DNRTVALLED  for  TODDY. 

Whokflule  of  the  80LB  PROPRIBTORS, 

ORSENLEBS  BROTHBRS,  1  Gresham  Baildings,  London,  E.C. ; 

Diatlllerias,  Argyleahlie. 

OF  ALL  BETAILBRS. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

BINAHAN  a  OO.  finding  that,  tbrongh  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CBLBBRATBD  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  pnrelj 
m^idnal  pnrpoaea  la  very  great,  sobmit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
bj  Dr.  Hajwall 

**I  have  very  oarefolly  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samplea  were  eoft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatio  and 
ethereal  to  the  imell.  The  Whisky  most  be  prononnoed  to  be  pore,  well- 
natured,  and  of  very  excellent  qnallty.  The  M^ieal  Ptofeaaion  may  feel  fall 
confident  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whlaky.** 

SO  OT.  TITOHFIBLD  ST.,  LONDON.  W. 


FOR  ALl  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOB  UNIFORMIiY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

«« CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  ezoeli  all  other  Preparationi  for  the  Teeth ;  price  U,  $d.  per  bottle. 

”AaUA  AMARELLA” 

fioitores  the  Human  to  Its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  9s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

AMBBICAN  CENTENNUL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY»S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

**  A  most  delidons  and  valnable  article.*'— ^Shmifard. 

*'  The  Caracas  Ooooa  of  sooh  choice  quality.** — Food,  WdUr,  and  Air,  edited 
*7  Dr.  w«tb11 

R  Y  *  8  EXTRACT  0~F  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rioh  articles  of  diet. 

**  Which  really  consists  of  Ooooa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluoae  oU.*'— /’•od, 
woter,  and  Air,  e^ted  by  Dr.  Hnsmll, 

tenth  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  8.  FRY*  SONS. 


LADIES’ 

BELTS, 

ELASTIC 

STOCEINQS, 

he., 

MADB  TO  ANY 
MEASURE. 


B8TABL1BHBD  ISM. 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

Inventors  and  Patentoea  of  the 

SELF-ADJUSTINO  TRUSS, 

To  his  late  Majesty  WUUam  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Army  and  Navy. 

If.B. — A  Female  AtUndamt  on  Ladies. 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measoremont,  poet  free. 


JOSEPH  QILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

80I.P  BT  ALL  DIALEB8  THBOtTOHOTTr  THB  WOBLD. 

gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Trize  Modal  awarded  ai  Centennial  Erhihition,  Philadelphidf 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manoheeter,  1875. 

J^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 
AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"p^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Priyate  Houses,  Ac. 

Bold  by  all  Furnishing  Hoaaea  in  Town  and  Ooantry. 

WORKS WORSLBY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  OHBAP8IDE. 

JOHN  TANN’8 

BELIANCE  SAFES. 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

II  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.O. 

LISTS  FREE. 


"  gANITAS.” 


"  gANITAS. 


gANITAS.” 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Measrs.  JAY  are  alweys  provided  with  experienced  dremmakers  and  milUnen 
ready  to  travel  to  eoy  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  parohaeers,  when 
the  emargenciee  of  sadden  or  onexpeoted  moomlng  reqidre  the  Immediate 
exeoatioB  of  mooming  ordere.  They  take  with  them  dreasee  and  millinery, 
beridee  raeterlal  et  1«.  per  yerd  and  upwards,  to  cat  from  the  piece,  all  mark^ 
in  plain  fignres,  and  at  the  saam  prioe  aa  if  pnroheeed  at  the  London  Oenerel 
MoomiBg  Warritonae,  In  Regent  Street.  Reeeonable  eethnatee  also  given  for 
honaahold  monming  at  a  great  aaving  to  large  or  small  families. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUBI, 
RRQKKT  MTREET,  W. 
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T^U  BARKY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

Powder  in  tin  onnieten  for  IS  onpa,  at  2s. ;  S4  cape,  ts,8d.;48  onM.  o. . 
388  cnpe,  80«. ;  876  cope,  86s.  ^ » 

YiU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

JLy  the  moet  irritable  etomach  and  nerres,  in  naoeea  and  rickneae,  ena  b 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnin,  and  the  fererish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  wakb* 
or  oansed  by  onions,  garllo,  and  eren  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinkfag 
They  improre  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  ud 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  eren  meat.  1  lb.,  U.  U. . 
Slb.,««.;  34Ib.,80«. 

T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

1  London.  W. :  same  house.  28  Place  Yenddme.  Paris :  19  Bonleranl  aI 


"VfO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Ay  Any  Inralid  can  cure  himsdf.  without  medicine,  inoonTenienos,  or 
expense,  by  lirlng  on  DU  BARRY'S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saros  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  haMtnal  constipation,  diarrhcea,  haemorrhoids,  lirer  complaints, 
flatulency,  nerTonsneaB,b(11onsaesB,  all  kindsof  fOTerB,8ore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
ioflaensa,noisce  in  the  head  and  ears,  rbenmatism,  gout,  porerty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleepleaBness.low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nansea,  and  romiting  after  eating,  eren  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
(Uabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  inrariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  oonsidered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  «nd  BIUOCS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Ber.  James  T.  Campbell.  Ryderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  A,  18A9. 

**  Oentlemen,>-T  hare  long  known  and  appreciated  the  rirtnee  of  DU  BARKY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  lirer  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  oflKts. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

^URE  No.  68,471  of  GENIAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  y'Mue,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  hare  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

{treach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
a  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  stiffereis  I 
anthorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  OASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  I^netto,  near  Mondovl.” 

nU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

JL^  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  arrites  in  the 
BsrUn  Clinical  Weeltif  ot  April  8,  1872: — ‘‘I  shall  never  fnrg^  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  cliildren  to  the  Revalonta  Arabica.  ’The  child,  not 
fonr  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiUng  ceased  immediately  :  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  moat  flonrlshing  health.  Similar  snooess  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat." 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

W^rTE’S  MOO-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  y  upwards  of  AOO  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  moet  effective  InvenMog 
n  the  onratlve  treatment  of  HBRNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  oftm 
hurtfni  In  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC>MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,ontheoircamfernct 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Tmse,  16i.,  21«.,  26s.  6d.,  and  81«.  6<i. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
I  Is.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilici  dicto,  42s.  and  S2s.  64. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  PiocadQ]^, 
NEW  PATENT. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI. 

flJ  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  poroos,  light  in  texture,  and  Inexpensive,  sad 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocklag.  Price,  4s.  6<f.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  Hi. 
each ;  pottage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi* 


J--J  •  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  &  BON,  sole  pn^irietors  of  the  celebrated  rros4ili, 
and  manafacturersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favonrsbly 
distingnished  by  their  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pis. 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  StrssI, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  TrtnMgr 
Street,  London,  8.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  ofiMi 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particnlarly  requeeted  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  R  BON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  yean,  sifBsil 

**  Eltsabeth  Latent^!* 


|U  BARRY’S  FOOD, 


-seven  years  DYS- 
•JL>^  PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great 'pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIP.ATION,  ASTHMA, 

k.c. — Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  yean’  indcecribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatniency,  spasms,  sickneas,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IIcIIpe  No.  62,422  of  Con¬ 
sumption. — "Thirty-three  yean’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST.  AND  MOTTO  P- 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  Oonnty,  with  8s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolonn,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  oolour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  bs 
osed,  and  how  the  carnage  shonid  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  nitok 
Cullen’s  "  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’’  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
oolonn,  £10  10s. ;  "  The  Mannal  of  Heralds,"  4,000  Engravings,  8s.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  28  Oi^boume  Street  (corner  of  8t. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldio  Library  pen  from  ten  till  fonr. 

(^EAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  EngrtTed 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  peper,  prioe7s.  64. 
Livery  Button  I)^,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  doien  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Orest,  12s.  64. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  (jneen  and  Boyil 
Fa^y,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beet  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautify 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Dm 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLBTON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Tiadi, 
26  Cranbourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat,  HiU 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £H  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knu^l^ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  sIm  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mentton 
the  priced  ring  required.  Amu,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  26  Orambonme  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martto’e 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

N  reoaira 

Name  i1eM> 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. -LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioneei  de  Brdhan.— "  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yean,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  nnable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  pelpitatlon  ell  over,  bed  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervons  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadful!  v  low-spirited,  and  all  interconrse  with  the  world  had 
berame  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

firescrlbed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ived  on  this  delicions  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
vUits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DB  BBEHAN,  Naples. 
April  17, 1869." 

r^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diorrhre#, 

-Lx  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurxer’s  Testimonial. — 
"  Bonn,  July  19,1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  Is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nonrishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  Is  iMrticuIarly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  b.>dy, 
as  also  in  diarrhma,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
Irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WURZSR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M .D." 

PURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

"  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blesaed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  eweatlngs,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  etomacb.and  bod  digeetion,  which  bad  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  ae  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-doe-  Isles." 

DU  B.ARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinifstone,  describing  tbe 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonrnalof  the  London  (loographioal  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  "  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  tlicir  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keefw  thi-m  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  acrofula,  cancer,  flic., 
having  been  scircelv  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years." 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

1-x  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  tbe 


no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. , _ 

8s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLBTON,  26  Cranbourne  Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

\7ISITING 

V  2s.  8J.,  po 


\7ISITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  2s.  8J.,  poet  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  WeddiM 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  miuden  name,  13s.  M 
Memorial  Cards  printel,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  short^  notlee. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbonme  Street  (oomer  of  Bt.  MaltiB^t 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

Ball  programme,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  fortM 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Hotsi^ 
evi-ry  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stam^ 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  batmers  painted.  Illuminated  vellumsfoc 
proientations,  votes  of  thanks,  Lc.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  tor  neeoleworr. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Oran* 
bourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

QOLID  GOLD  SE.ALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  24., 

O  £3  Ss..  £4  4s.,  £5  8s.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLBTON,  26  Cranbourns. 
Street.  London,  W.O.  Poat  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbonme  Street.  _ 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— There  is la 

our  variable  clime  no  complaint  more  common  than  Catarrh,  nor  moi* 
annoying  or  more  dsngeroiu  when  n^lected.  The  moment  there  is  any  hoars*- 
neM  or  dry  cough,  the  i»art  affected,  after  fomentation  with  salt  water,  to  ®P*^ 
the  pDres  fbr  absorbing  the  Ointment,  which  should  be  instantly  appUwl  to  tb* 
skin  overlying  the  niiachlef,  and  tbe  process  should  be  repeated  twios  a  oaf* 
The  most  obstinote  sore  throat  and  cough  will  disappear  before  tbe  treatm**^ 
It  Is  always  \vlse  while  treating  the  disease  externally  with  the  Ointnxnt.v’ 
take  a  cour.-o  of  the  Pills,  to  purge  taints  from  tbe  blood,  give  tone  to  tbe  systoSBt 
aud  expedite  and  confirm  tbe  cure. 
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SPOONS  ^  FOKKS. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

BY  ELKtNBTON’S  PATENT  PROCESS. 

IS  A  COATINa  OF  FUBll  SILVEB  OVICB  SI.AOK*8 
NIOKBIi  SIIiVBB. 

FOB  SILVEB-LIKB  AFFEABANOF, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXOEIiLENOE  IN  WOBKMAlNSHIF» 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STEBLINO  SILVEB. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUTTARLB 

FOR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

cruet-frames,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18i.  M,  to  120ji. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12*. ;  DESSERT,  20*. ;  TABLE,  30*.  per  Doien. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80*. ;  DESSERT,  20*.  per  Dosen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahoganj,  12  pair  CMes,  5d<.  to  130». 
FISH-BATING  KNIVES,  in  Caae,  43*.  to  ISO*,  the  Dosen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  183*.  to  230*. 

BETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  70*.  to  120*. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70*.  to  800*. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  13*.  9d.  to  85*. 

PRICE  OP  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 


12  Table  Forks . 

12  Dessert  do . 

12  Table  Spoons . 

12  Dessert  . . 

12  Tea  do . 

2  Salt  do . 

1  Mustard  do . . 

6  Egg  do . 

1  Gravy  do . 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

1  Fish  Knife . 

1  Batter  Knife  . . 

2  Sauce  Ladles . 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

1  Sugar  Tongs . 


Eleotro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

l| 

£  *.  4. 

£  «.  4. 

£  *.  4. 

1  11  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

12  0 

0  2  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  0 

0  10 

0  16 

0  2  0 

0  9  0 

0  12  0 

0  11  0 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  9  6 

0  13  0 

0  13  0 

0  11  0 

0  18  0 

0  13  6 

0  2  6 

0  8  6 

0  3  0 

0  3  6 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  9 

0  4  0 

0  2  6 

0  8  0 

0  8  6 

8  4  0 

11  2  8 

12  11  6 

£  «.  d. 
2  10  0 

1  13 

2  10 
1  15 
1  10 
0  4 
0  2 
0  12 
0  10 
0  1<»  6 
0  16  8 
0  3  0 
0  9  0 
0  3  0 
0  4  0 


f\LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  howsfrer  old,  oan  bs  rs- 
lilrered  equal  to  new. — btimates  given  for  rs-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

TVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

-L  come  loose  In  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

Ist  else.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . AO  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  036  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  snperior  msnnfao- 
ture  of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  donble  sheer  steel. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8*.  6d.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  80*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  63*.  to  120*. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8*.  to  3*.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  fid.  to  60*. 

Improv^  Coal- Boxes,  4*.  6d.  to  80*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  6d.  to  83*. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  43*.  to  93*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  6d.  to  80*. 

Pa^er  M4ch4  ditto,  80*.  to  93*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6*.  6d.  to  14*.  6d. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

SlTBSe 

First  Prize  Set .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  830  Eum»vings.  and  Prioss  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongeiy,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  'Table  Cutlery,  lie.  No  person  should  furnish  srithont  one. 

BICHASO  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

ZXLOXTAAOlSrGlZlXbS  TO  ACA.CTSST'X’, 

386  STRAND,  LONDON, W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


13  Gbsat  Mabuobouoh  Stbxbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


CLACK’S 


X  Y  Z 

British,  and  ContinentaX, 
No  Second  Reference 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


1 

.  XYZ 


SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 

KNOWN.  By  Lord  Willtam  Lkxstox.  S  vols.,  8vo.,  80*. 

**  This  Second  Series  of  Lord  William  Lennox’s  highly  iuteresting  reminis¬ 
cences  of  political,  BOdal,  literary,  qwrting,  and  tbeatri^  lift  is  ona  of  the  beet 
bo<fks  of  the  acaeon.  Pleasant  aneodoi^  exolting  episodes,  smart  sayings, 
witticisms,  and  repartees  are  to  be  found  on  every  page.”— Cbarl  Journal. 

MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

Gctbrik,  Author  of  “Through  Rosala.”  2  vole.,  with  Illustrations,  21*. 
*'  Those  who  know  India  and  thoae  who  do  not,  mty  read  this  work  with 
pleasure  and  profit.”— Staaderd. 

TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  By 

Eowakd  Wautord,  M.A.  S  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21*. 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alexander 

BAnj.T»  CooHRAin,  M.P.  1  voL,  demy  8vo.,  13*. 

LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

fessor  Charlis  Dokb  Tonob.  Sbcoxd  and  Chkapbb  KDirioB.  1  voL, 
large  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9*. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

_  for  1877,  under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Hbb  Majbstt.  Cnirsotel  by 
the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  46th  edition,  1  vol., 
with  the  Arms  beantifnlly  engraved,  bound,  gilt  edges,  81*.  6d. 


THE  NEW 

MIGNON. 


AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 


“  Diana  Carew,”  “  Dolores,”  “  Fair  Women,”  8io.  8  vols. 

“  Mrs.  Forrester  is  invariably  successful  in  the  novels  of  fashionable  life  that 
she  gives  os.  She  presents  graphic  and  animated  sketdiee  of  the  society  of  the 
day.  ’  Mignon*  may  reckon  npon  wide  popularity,  for  it  intereete  and  amuses 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.”— JoAa  Bnll. 

ALL  for  HERSELF.  By  Shirley  Smith. 

8  vols.  “  Cosi  fan  tutte.” 

MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anne 

DYSART,”  1(0.  8  vols. 

**  One  of  the  most  amusing  novels  of  the  day.” — Court  Journal. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

_  By  W.  Hkpworth  Dixob.  8  vols. 

“  Mr.  Dixon’s  novel  has  deckled  merits.  Not  a  few  of  his  <x>noeptions  are  fresh 
and  original ;  many  of  bis  scenes  are  highly  dramatic  ;  many  of  his  deeoriptions 
show  a  keen  faculty  of  artistic  observation,  and  imprsss  yon  with  a  Uvdjr  tense 
of  their  fidelity.”— FA*  Timro. 

“  ’  Diana,  Lady  Lyle,*  is  a  most  interesting  novel.  The  heroine  is  charmingly, 
powerfully,  and  naturally  drawn.  The  descriptions  are  fresh,  vigoront,  and 
picton’sqne.  The  interest  not  only  never  fisgs,  bat  grows  in  intensity  to  tha 
end.  Altogether  Mr.  Dixon’s  first  novM  is  a  innosss  "  IFiii  fif 


aL  Royal  Geo^^ical,  and  other 
Ooina,  Andent  MSS.,  Painting*, 


ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Dakibl.  8  vols. 

BRIDGET.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,*  Author 

of  “  Kitty,”  tc.  8  vols.  [Ju$t  rraJy. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

XT  TIONS.— The  Antotype  Company  are  prodooers  of  Book  IHostratlons  by 

the  Antotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Proossses,  e — ’ — - - - 

British  Museum,  PalsBogmpbical,  Numismatioal, 

Learned  Sooietiea.  Fat^mllesof  Medals  and 
Drawings,  and  Sketobeo.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  £a,  Ho. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  Tha  Antotype  Company,  86  Bathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  B.  Sawtrr. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY 

Offers  for  sale  below  cost  price  a  let  of  86  Imperial  Albums,  oontalning  fac¬ 
simile  reproduotiona  in  Permanent  Antotype  of  the  Drawings  of  t^ 

GREAT  MASTERS 

preserved  in  the  National  Art  Galleries  of  Florence,  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan,  Bale, 
Venice,  and  Weimar.  The  published  price  of  the  4,184  examples  (all  choice 
proofs)  is  £834  10*.  The  oolleotion  is  a  prize  for  any  amateur,  or  would  form  a 
handsome  gift  for  a  College  or  Institution  ;  price  m  the  sot,  £400.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application  to  the  Manager,  16  Mthbone  Place,  W. 

AUTOTYPE  superseies  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro- 
oeeaes  which,  while  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prints,  ere  free  from 
the  fatal  defect  of  fading  ;  the  results  are  absolutely  permanent.  At  the  Auto¬ 
type  Fine  Art  Oalleiy  will  be  found 

A  SPLENDID  COLLECTION  of  COPIES  of  the  OLD  MASTERR 
THE  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  8TUDIORUM. 

Examples  of  Antotype  Reproductions  from  the  Works  of  Poynter,  Ward, 
Sant,  Hardy,  Rowbotham,  Care  Tbumae,  Shields,  Ford  Medox-Browm,  Bids, 
Pritchett,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  Autottpr  Compart  supplies  to  the  photographic  profearion  the  ma- 
terkUa  for  the  production  of  Pkumaxrxt  Portnlte. 

If  Photographs  marked  Patent  Antotypo  or  Patent  Chronmtype  be  obtained 
by  the  pubiio,  their  permanence  may  be  relied  on. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  86  BATHBONE  PLACE. 

General  Manager- W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  B.  SAwm. 

IRRITATION. 

^IIE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especiallj  liable  to  Inflam- 

JL  mstion,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  th<  S3  symptoms  use  gKci-rin*  in  the  form 
of  Juinbes.  Glyoerins,  in  the*e  agreeable  confections,  being  In  proximity  to  tlie 
glimds  at  the  moment  they  are  exdted  by  the  act  of  sacking,  becomes  artivcly 
h(  aling.  Sd.  and  1*.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  13  stamp*),  and  tin*,  1*.  04.,  labrlled 
**  JAMB8  Kpps  ft  Co..  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
170  Piccadilly,  London." 
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Now  readj,  price  1<. ;  hj  poet,  1«.  Id. 


EU8SIAN  INTEIGUES. 

BKCRET  DB8PATCHE8  OF  GENERAL  IGNATIEFF 
AND  CONSULAR  AOENTS  OF  THE  GREAT  PAN8LAVIC  SOCIETIES. 

WILLIAM  BIDOWAT,  PkcedlUy ;  end  ell  Booksellen. 


A  R 


Now  ivedjr,  price  Si. ;  by  poet,  6i.  8<f. 

RITIME  WARFA: 

By  TnoMAe  OiBSoir  Bowute. 

WILLIAM  BIDOWAT,  PiccatUny ;  end  eU  Bookeellenu 


Jnet  poblUhed,  price  7i.  M.,  poet  free. 

RORY’S  ANCIENT  FRAGMENTS  of  the  Phoenician, 

Certbeginiea,  Beby Ionian,  Egyptian,  end  other  Anthora  that  bear  on 
Biblical  Subjocte.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  B.  Richmond  Hodqks. 

IV/rOABITE  STONE,  the  OriiHnal  Inscription,  with  an 

JYJ  Hebrew  Tranilation.  Four  different  Tranalatlone  into  German,  French, 


and  Engliah.  The  Twelve  cn  one  Sheet,  with  an  Exhaastire  Commentary  by 
Dr.  OiNSBiman.  4to.,  price  lOi.  M. 

London  :  REEVES  k  TURNER,  IM  Strand,  WXI. 


Complete  Edition,  with  Map,  Plan,  and  View  of  the  Beit-Allah  or  Moeqne  at 
Mecca,  8  to.,  cloth,  8i.  M. 

fpiIE  KORAN,  commonly  called  THE  ALCORAN  OF 

-L  MOHAMMED,  translated  from  the  original  Arabic,  with  Explanatory 
Notee ;  to  which  ia  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Dieoourse.  By  Oborok  Salb. 

*•*  Many  uaeful  notea  and  aereral  hundred  varlone  readinga  are  added  from 
the  French  veraion  by  Sarary. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEOG  k  Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapelde. 


Crown  8to.,  cloth,  2s.  M. ;  by  poet,  9i.  8d. 

WORDS  or  LANGUAGE  in  GENERAL.  Significa- 

V  /  tion  of  Words,  General  Terma,  Names  of  Simple  Ideas,  Modee  and  Bela* 


tiona,  Snijatanoea,  Particlea,  Abstract  and  Concrete  Terma,  Imperfection  of 
Words,  Abuse  of  Words ;  The  Remedies  of  the  foregoing  Imperfections  and 
Abuses.  By  John  Locn,  Author  of  an  '*  Essay  concerning  Human  Under¬ 
standing.** 

London :  WILLIAM  TEOG  It  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cbeapside. 


TVTORE  TUAN  a  MILLION :  or,  a  Fight  for  a  Fortune. 

•ATJ.  Two  toIs.,  crown  8to.,  91i. 

**  Worked  ont  with  a  completeness  and  ingennity  alike  snrprif>Ing.  Shows 
keen  insight  into  human  nature  and  a  rare  power  of  satire.** — Nonfionformist. 

"  There  has  not  often  been  put  into  a  fictional  form  a  more  vigoroui  pictnre 
of  the  effect  of  the  greed  for  wealth.  The  story  Is  told  with  much  bneadth  of 
tinmoar  and  force  of  narratire  style.**— 


DALDT,  ISBISTER,  k  CO..  Ludgate  HiU. 


Just  published,  fep.  8to.,  price  ts. 

QUENDRYTH,  a  Legend  of  the  Heptarchy:  a  Dramatic 

Poem. 

London:  SIMPEIN,  MARSHALL,  It  CO. 


Shortly  will  be  ianied, 

MODERN  MINISTER ;  being  the  Initial  Work  of  a 

Series,  to  be  called  THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 


C  O  N  S  U  M  P  T  ION: 


Its  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  and  SPECIFIC  TREATMENT  by  the  HTPOPHOS- 
PU1TE8,  upon  the  PRINCIPLES  of  8T(BCHI0L0GI0AL  MEDICINE. 

Bu  JOHN  FRANCIS  CHURCHILL,  M.D. 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  direct  treatment  of  Respiratory  Diseaeca  (Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  kc.)  by  Stoeohiological  Inhalants. 

And  Reports  of  nearly  Two  Hundred  Cases  by  Dre.  Churchill,  Campbell, 
Hoslop,  Sterling,  Bird,  Santa  Maria,  Gomes,  Maestre,  Parigot,  ReinTillier, 
<j1h1v(>s,  Lerirerend,  Denobele,  Feldman,  Pfeiffer,  Vintras,  Bougi^,  Tirifahy, 
Lansl,  Fabbri,  Panegroeel,  Cerasi,  Onaldi,  Todini,  Aeoenxl,  BegnoU,  Valentini, 
Casati,  Blasi,  Borromeo,  Fiorelli,  and  Fedeli. 

London :  LONGMANS  It  CO.— Price  Sli. 


Price  l<i. ;  9d.  per  Dosen ;  <U.  per  Hondred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 


From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  epmng  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
ne  of  tbe  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 


name  of  tbe  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  foanded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  ersatures,  and  both  are  productlre  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  oommons.** — Blaekslome. 


Published  by  tbe  Antl-Oaine-Law  League,  186  Strand. 


Price  2d. ;  or  9i.  per  Hundred. 

aPEECIIES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

^  O>mmons  on  the  GAMB  LAWS.  Berised  from  the  Reponer’i  Notee. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game  Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l(d. 


(OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

DATS.- Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Oommone. 


on  Tuesday,  May  19, 187A  Revieed  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  116  Strand. 


TRtiBNER  &  C0.’S  LIST. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Mow  ready,  price  li. ;  by  poet,  li.  Id. 

ODERN  CONSERVATISM.— 

By  Davrl  Gbabt. 

WILLIAM  BIDGWAT,  Plccadiny ;  and  all  Bookaeners. 


L’ENFER :  Essai  Philosophique  et  Historique  sur 

lee  L^gendes  de  la  Vie  Future.  Par  Octavb  Drlbpirbrb.  Crown  6to., 
pp.  160,  paper  wrapper,  6i.  Only  260  0)plea  printed. 

*•  M.  Delepierre*!  work  is  interesting  not  only  to  tbe  theologian  bnt  to  the 
anthropologiet.**— /Vi/I  Mall  Oautte. 


R  E.— 


SONGS  of  the  SEMITIC.  In  English  Verse.  By 

G.  B.  W.  Oown  8to.,  pp.  140,  cloth,  6i. 


Mew  Editions,  price  6i.  each,  post  free. 

'DEM  ARK  ABLE  TRIALS  (The  Book  of)  and  Notorious 

A  I  Oharactera,  from  Half-Hanged  Smith  1700,  to  Oxford  1846.  Edited 
by  Captain  L.  Bbnboit.  With  Ilinstratlone  by  **  Phia.*' 

TTI70NDERFUL  CHARACTERS  (The  Book  of).— Memoirs 

W  and  Anecdotes  of  Bemarkable  and  Ecc^trio  Pereons  in  all  Agee  and 
Conntrfea.  By  Hehrt  Wilcox  and  Jamss  CAULmxLix.  With  Sixty-ooe  full- 

page  Engrayinge.  *  _ 

London  :  BEEVES  k  TUBMER,  196  Strand,  W.C. 


A  SIMPLE  TRANSLITERAL  GRAMMAR  of  the 

TURKISH  LANGUAGE.  Compiled  from  Varlone  Sonroes.  With  Dla- 
logoea  and  Vooabnlary.  By  Edwin  AiurOLD,  M.A.,  CJ3.I.,  F.R.G.S. 
Post  8to.,  pp.  80,  cloth,  3i.  6d. 

*'  A  .  .  .  grammar  and  vocabnlary  by  the  aid  of  which  it  wonld  be  quite 
poMible  to  acqnire  a  colloquial  knowled^  of  the  Turkish  language  within  eix 
weeks.*’— TYfiwi. 


ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  of  the  TURKISH 


LANGUAGB.  With  a  few  Easy  Exercises.  By  F.  L.  HoPKnre,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  (}rown  Sto.,  pp.  48,  cloth.  Si.  6d. 


WAIFS  and  STRAYS  from  the  FAR  EAST  :  being 

a  Series  of  Disconnected  Essays  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By 
Frederic  Henht  Balfour.  1  toI.,  demy  8ro.,  pp.  224,  cloth,  lOi. 6d. 

**  His  opinions  are  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  they  are  ably  expressed,  and  are 
evidently  the  result  of  matur^  thought.  .  .  .  Well  calculated  to  correct 
some  of  the  crude  and  erroneons  ideas  which  have  recently  been  pat  forth  on 
the  subject  of  China  and  its  iuhabitants.** — Saturday  Review. 


The  FOLK-LORE  of  CHINA,  and  its  Affinities 

with  that  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Room.  By  N.  B.  Dennys,  Ph.D., 
F.B.O.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  “A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vernacular,** 
kc.  8vo.,  pp.  168,  cloth,  lOi.  6d. 


The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  Revised  and  continued  by 
Professor  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  VoL  VIL 
Pp.  riU.-674,  cloth,  21i. 


NDMISMATA  ORIENTALIA.  Part  III.— The 


Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Dynasty  of  the  Achaemenidoe.  By  Barclay  V.  Head,  Assistant- 
Keeper  of  Coins,  British  Museum.  4to.,  pp.  40,  with  Three  Platee  and 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 


INCIDENTS  in  the  BIOGRAPHY  of  DUST.  By 

B.  P.  Malet,  Author  of  **  Tbe  Interior  of  the  Earth,**  Be.  Crown  8to., 
pp.  272,  cloth,  6i. 

**  We  would  confidently  recommend  the  pemsal  of  this  work  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  geological  studlM.** — Winchester  Journal. 


WHAT  is  VITAL  FORCE  ?  or,  a  Short  and  Com- 

prehentive  Sketch,  indading  Vital  Physics,  Animal  Morphology,  and  Epi¬ 
demics,  to  which  Is  added  an  Aj^ndix  upon  Geology :  Is  the  Detrltal 
Theory  of  Geoh  gy  Tenable  P  By  Richard  Fawcett  Batttk.  8to., 
pp.  iT.-836,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 


THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.  A  Manual  of  the 


Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  of  the  C<mstruotion  of  Maobines,  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Calculus.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Technioal 
Schools  and  Colleges,  and  for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  Architects,  Be.  By 
Julius  Weisbacu,  Ph.D.,  Oberbergrath,  and  Professor  at  tbe  Royal 
Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  Bo.  Be.  Translated  from  the  fourth  aug¬ 
mented  and  improved  German  Edition  by  Scklbt  B.  Ooxb,  A.M.,  Mining 
En^neer.  Demy  8vo.,  with  902  Woudents,  pp.  1,112,  cloth,  31i.  6d. 

**  The  volume  is  one  which  sbonld  be  carefnlly  and  thonghtfully  stndied  by 
everyone  aspiring  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  engineering  or  any  allied  pro- 
feation,  for  horn  the  manner  in  which  the  information  is  given  the  a’hole  of  the 
facts  and  hypotheses  necessary  to  be  known  can  be  learned  and  readily  stored  in 
the  memory.'* — Mining  Journal. 


The  HISTORY  of  the  REFORM  MOVEMENT  in 


th.  DEKTAL  PDOFE-SSIOIt  In  GREAT  BRITAIN  daring  the  la,t 
Twenty  Tears.  By  Alfred  Hill,  Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery  of  the 
Royal  CoUem  of  Burgeons  of  England,  Dental  Surgeon  to  tlte  Dental 
Hospital  of  London,  and  late  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Managing  and 
kfatllr-Al  Committee  of  that  Institution.  Crown  8ro.,  pp.  384,  cloth,  lOi.  fid 


RECENT. 

COMPENDIUM  of  the  COMPARATIVE  GRAM¬ 


MAR  of  the  INDO-EUROPEAN,  SANSKRIT,  GREEK,  and  LATIN 
LANGUAGES.  By  Augustus  Schleicher.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  by  Herbert  Brndall,  BJL.,Ohr.  0)11.  Comb.  Part  II. 
Morphology.  8to.,  pp.  viii.-204,  doth,  6i. 


LECTURES  on  POPULAR  and  SCIENTIFIC 


SUBJECTS.  By  the  Bari  of  Caithness,  F.R.S.  DeUvered  at  various 
Times  and  Plao^  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  116,  cloth,  8i.  fid. 


GRIMM'S  LAW.  A  Study  ;  or.  Hints  towards  an 

Explanation  of  the  so-oalled  **  Lantv^rschiebang ;  *'  to  which  are  added 
some  Remarks  on  the  Primitive  Indo-European  K,  and  several  Appendices. 
By  T.  Lb  Mabcuant  Douse.  8to.,  pp.  xTi.-S33,  doth,  lOi.  fid. 


SAPPHO :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stella, 

Author  of  “  Records  of  the  Heart,”  “  The  King*s  Stratagem,”  Be.  With 
Steel  Engraving.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  3i.  fid. 


London :  TRUBNEB  B  CO.,  Lodgato  Hin. 
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THE  MODERN  NOVELIST’S  LIBRARY. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8to.  price  2«.  boards,  or  2«.  Qd.  cloth, 

L  O  T  H  A  I  B. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 

N6ue  omnia  haCf  »alu8  ett  adoleocmttdis. — Ter. 

To  be  followed,  on  the  let  of  each  alternate  month,  by  Lord  Bbacovfisld^s  other  Novels  and  Tales,  each  complete 

in  1  vol.  price  2s.  boards,  or  2s.  OdL  cloth. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE, 

For  APRIL,  price  i$.M. 

THB.  IDEA  OF  COMEDY.  By  Gborob  Mirkdith. 

THE  TOURIST  IN  PORTUGAL.  By  John  Latouch*. 

MRS.  JACK :  a  Story.  By  Frances  Eleanor  Trollops. 

THE  ART  OP  LYING.  By  0.  Bluot  Brownb. 

MUSICAL  EXPRESSION.  By  H.  Vsrnon  Lee. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THB  COMETS.  By  K  V.  Heward. 

THE  MYSTIC ;  or,  a  Journey  to  Edinburgh.  A  Tale.  By  John 
Danoerfibld.  _ 

Londtm :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  210. 

For  AFaih.  Prie.  On.  SbUUng. 

1.  NATURAL  RELIGION.  IX. 

5.  YOUNG  MUSGRAVE.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  Chapters  X.-XIL 
*•  GIOTTO’S  GOSPEL  OF  LABOUR.  By  Prof.  SIDNST  Coltin. 

4.  THE  OERA.  LINDA.  BOOK.  By  Rev.  William  Barnes. 

5.  A  NEW  PROBLEM  IN  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

6.  ROBERT  HBRRIOK.  By  F.  T.  Palqrave. 

7.  DRAMATIC  ART  :  The  Meiningen  Theatre.  By  Rev.  OL  Halford 
Haweins. 

8.  THB  DOVE  OF  HOLY  SATURDAY.  By  Janet  Roes. 

9.  BEYOND  REACH.  By  Philip  Bourks  Mabston. 

10.  ARMY  REFORM.  _ 

MACMILLAN  4  CO.,  London. 

Now  ready,  Yolnme  First,  Sro.,  cloth,  prloe  lOs. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION 

OF  THE 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
EOBEBT  BURNS. 


No.  II.,  April,  prloe  9«.  6<f., 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Contents. 

1.  THB  TRUE  STORY  OP  THB  VATICAN  COUNCIL.  No.  H  By 
Cardinal  Manning. 

9.  THB  RECENT  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA.  By  E.  D.  J.  Wilson. 

8.  GEORGE  SAND.  By  Frrokrick  Mtrrs. 

4.  THB  RADIOMETER  AND  ITS  LESSONS.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  CARPENTER, 
F.R.S. 

6.  OUR  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS.  By  Sir  J.  Luebook,  Bart.,  M.P. 

6.  MB.  GLADSTONE  AND  SIR  G.  LEWIS  OK  AUTHORITY  IN  MATTERS 

OF  OPINION.  By  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Q.C. 

7.  RUSSIA — (oonclusion).  By  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 

8.  ON  PATENTS  AND  THE  NEW  PATENT  BILL.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Lton  Playfair,  M.P. 

9.  SHAKSPERIAN  NOTES.  Na  L  The  Third  Murderer  in  Macbeth.  By 

Henry  Irving. 

10.  A  MODERN  **  SYMPOSIUM."  Sir  James  HUjames  Stephen,  Lord 
Selbome,  Rev.  Dr.  Marttneau,  Mr.  Fredeiiok  Harrison,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Professor  Clifford.  Subject ; — **  The  Influence 
of  a  Decline  in  Religious  Belief  upon  Morality." 

HENRY  S.  KING  k  CO.,  London. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL  1877.— 

No.  DCCXXXVm.  Prloe  3s.  6d. 

Contents. 

THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  1877. 

A  WOMAN  HATEB^Pabt  XI. 

CRETE. 

PAULINE.->Pabt  m.  In  the  Hbbbidbs. 

HARRIET  MARTINBAU. 

A  RAILWAY  JOURNEY. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HEINE. 

THB  POLinOAL  SITUATION. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  k  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Engiavlngi  on  Steel  and  Wood,  after  Alex.  Nesmyth, 
Sam  Bough,  R.S.A.,  Sir  William  Allan,  P.RR.A.,  Clark  Stanton,  A.RRJL, 
kc, ;  FacslmUee  from  Original  MBS.,  Coloured  Maps,  Music, 

Edited  with  Notes  and  Glossary  by  W.  8.  Douglas,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Genins 
of  Bums,  by  Prof.  Nichol,  GhMgow. 

A  limited  impieesion  on  Large  Paper,  with  India  proof  Plates,  royal  ffro , 
28«.  pet  Volume. 

The  special  features  of  this  New  Edition  are — 

The  Poems  and  Songs  will  comprise  many  pieces  which  have  not  appeared  in 
any  edition,  as  well  as  additional  stansas  to  already  published  poems. 

The  Prose  Works  will  contain  a  large  nnmber  of  important  nnpnblished  letters, 
betides  the  completion  of  many  others  hithoito  printed  in  an  imparfsct 
form. 

Whenever  poMible  the  original  MSS.  have  been  collated,  with  the  result  that 
many  valuable  and  intereeting  variations  will  here  first  ^)pear. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Poems  and  Lyrles  in  ohronologloal  order,  detached  from 
the  Letters,  will  be  exemplified  for  the  first  time,  and  with  the  exhaustive 
editorial  notes,  will  lend  additional  interest  to  tl^  p<wt’B  lift. 

Words  requiring  definitian  era  explained  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  and  the 
original  channel  of  pablioatioa  is  indieated  at  the  bead  of  each  poem. 

An  index  of  first  lines,  tables  of  oontents,  and  oomprebensive  general  imWesF 
will  be  furnished.  _ 

Edinburgh :  WILUAM  PATERSON.  London :  8IMPKIN  and  CO. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRA^. 

'CHEAP  AND  SOABCE  B00ES.-N0TICK 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  MUDIES  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  Snrifins 
Coptai  of  Recent  Books  withdrawn  from  the  Library,  for  Bale  at  greatly  reduced 
prioes,  is  also  NOW  READY.  This  Catalogue  contains  the  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  Schuyler's  Turkiatan,  DanM 
Deronda,  Madcap  Violet,  Joan,  and  an  unnsnally  large  Belectioo  of  other 
Popular  Works  in  History,  Bioirnq;>by,  Beligion,  Philosophy,  Travd  and  Adven* 
tore,  and  the  Higher  CIm  of  Fiction,  and  is  espeoialty  oommended  to  the 
attention  of  Librarians  and  SeoretariaB  of  PubUo  Instttntions,  and  other  laigs 
Purchasers  of  Modem  Books. 

MUDIB’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD  STRUT. 


Half-a*Ckown  Monthly. 

The  contemporary  revie w.— 

Contents  fob  Apbil. 

8PINOEA— 1677  AND  1877.  By  Ebnvt  Renan. 

ONE  PER  CENT.  By  Profeswr  Bonamt  Prkx 
THB  COMING  CONCLAVE.  By  A.  T.  INNBS,  M.A. 

METAPHYSICAL  STUDY.  By  Professor  Rani. 

THB  SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION  CONTkOVHHSY  :  Fas(ea]>-> 
Tyndall— BasUan.  By  a  Queen’s  Counseu 
BALDER  THE  BEAUTIFUL  By  EOBBRr  Bodhanan. 

MODERN  EXCAVATIONS.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

LIEBIG’S  BOIENTIFIO  ACHIEVEMENTS.  By  Frofeisor  Max  von 
PETYENKOnB. 

FALKLAND  AND  THB  PURITANS.  In  Reply  to  Matthew  Arnold. 

By  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A. 

ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES. 

8TRAHAN  k  COMPANY,  Limited,  84  Paternoster  Bow. 

MB.  OIiADBTOim’S  MBW  FAHFHIiBT. 


This  day,  8vo.,  U, 

iESSONS  in  MASSACRE :  an  Expositioiv  of 

the  Conduct  of  the  Porte  in  and  about  Bulgaria  Mnoe  May,  1876.  Chiefly 
from  the  PMwn  presented  by  Command.  By  tha  Right  Hon.  W.  K. 
Gladsxoeb,  M.P. 

Also, 

A  CHEAP  EDITION  of  the  above.  Price  id. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemails  Street. 

BOOKS  7BBB  B7  POST. 

Anv  Book  of  One  ShiBing  and  upwards  In  value  sent  ealhly  packed,  poet  free,  on 
reneipt  of  a  P.O.  Order  for  tiie  pubUsbed  pifoe. 

A  NEW  CATALOaVB  tf  BANMOMELT-BOVSD  BOOKS  for  PrtmU 
utmpotifrte  <m  apfHoiHom. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  63  Patera  oetmEow,  London,  SLO, 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  NEW  WORKS. 

— ♦ — 

“  Who  dots  n<d  tstkomt  *  Templt  Bar  f '  ** — JoHV  Bcll. 

Now  FMdj  *t  all  BooksdkvB  aad  Railway  Stottoiui,  prlc«  One  Shilling, 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  .MAGAZINE,,  .  the  large  first  edition 


*  ^  •  London  March  24,  1877. 

“-THE  .  BOOK  OP  THE  SEASON.” 

_  Morning  Po»t> 

IsT  O  T  I  O  E. 


No.  197,  for  APRIL,  ISH. 

OONTBSTTit. 

I,  “CHERRY  RIPE!**  By  the  Authorewe  of  “Cornin’  thro*  the  Rye." 
Ch*I».  Xin.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVL,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  end  XIX. 

II.  BtRAMOBR. 

III.  WE  THREE  L’e. 

IV.  OUR  OLD  ACTORS.— Chablm  Tooso. 

V.  CAPTURE  OF  JERUSALEM.  ' 

VI.  MARIA  THERESA :  THE  EMPRESS-QUEEN. 

VII.  TARA8P  IN  THE  LOWER  ENOADINB. 

VIII.  EUPHROSYNR.  ‘  • 

IX.  ADRIENNE  LEOOUVRBUR. 

X  THE  AMERICAN  SENATOR.  By  Ain^rONT  Trollopi,  Author  of 
“  Bercheeter  Towers."  Chepe.  LVI.,  LVII.,  LVIII.,  LIX.,  and  LX 
Xr.  THE  BULLETIN. 

*•*  Cmm  for  Blndlxxf  the  Volnmee  of  “  Tniput  Bab  "  can  be  obtained  at  all 
Booksellers,  prloe  One  Shilling  each. 


mW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

Sir  EDWARD  CREASY’S  HISTORY  of  the 

OTTOMAN  EMFIRX  In  crown  8ro., 

PEKU  in  the  GUANO  AGE.  Being  a  Short 

Account  of  a  Recent  Visit  to  the  Ooano  Deposits,  with  some  Reflections 
on  the  Money  thn  haye  produced  and  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  ap« 
plied.  By  A.  J.  DumiU).  Crown  Sro.,  4s. 

•  »  » 

A  WINTER  in  the  CITY  of  PLEASURE ;  or, 

Life  on  the  Lower  Danube.  By  Fia>BBNCb  K.  Bbbobr.  In  large  crown 
8to.,  10«.  M. 

“  There  is  not  a  page  of  dull  writing  In  the  book.  From  beginning  to  end 
ibe  matter  is  amusing,  and  the  style  keen,  racy,  and  IncislTe.*’— 1/ornfng  Post. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  k  SON,  New  Burlington  Street,  Publishers  in 
’  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


On  the  28ih  March  (One  ShUUng),  No.  398. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  /op  APRIL.  with 

IllnstratioM  by  Qbobob  du  Maviuxb  and  Fkank  Dickskb. 

CoxmTs. 

EREMA :  or.  My  Father’s  Sin.  (With  an  IHustratlon.)  Chapter 
XXVI.— At  the  Bank.  XXVII.— (}oasinMont«guo.  XXVIll. 

A  Check.  XXIX.— At  the  Punm. 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  MYTHOLOGY. . 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  No.  XV.— Chablbs  Kinoslbt. 

SICILIAN  FOLK-SONGS. 

LORENZO  DB'  MBDICI8  CARNIVAL  LONG.  By  J.  X  Btmomds. 
QUIET  MARRIAGES. 

THK  LEVELLING  POWER  OF  BAIN. 

OARITA.  (With  an  lUnstratlon.)  Chap.  XXXI.— ’The  House  of 
Mourning.  XXXIl.— Taking  up  Dropt  Stltdies.  XXXIII. 

Uttk  Eoimy’s  Visitors. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  k  CO.,  18  Waterloo  Place. 


Sbooxd  Eomov.  With  Portraits  and  Dlustrations,  I  toIs.,  83s. 

HAERIET  MAETINBAU’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

WITH  MEMORIALS, 

.BY  MARIA  WESTON  CHAPMAN.^ 

“  A  book  of  great  interest.’’— TVsws. 

*'  It  Is  long  since  any  book  has  been  looked  for  so  eagerly  as  this  AntoUo- 
graphy.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  remarkaMe  books  whioh  we  hare  seen  for  a 
long  time,  and  eerres  to  make  the  year  memorable  In  this  hranoh  of  literatore." 

Afhnuewm. 

“Int-martlng  thronghont  as  the  record  of  an  independent, .  hard-working 
ehX9K.’'—3atmrdap  Review. 

“  An  exoeedlnglT  frank  book,  written  by  an  exceedingly  able  and  oonrageons 
woman.  Theie  three  Tolnmee  are  Hkeiy  to  be  the  moet  eageriy  read  of  the 
hlographlee.of  our  time." — Spoctaior.  . 

“  Will  be  read  with  immense  interest."— Doifir  News, 

- ’*  I 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  k  (X>.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  large  crown  8to.,  9s. 

LECTURES  ON  POETRY  DELIVERED 
AT  OXFORD. 

WITH  POEMS. 

By  6ir  FRANCIS  HASTINGS  DOYLE,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
Unirerrity  of  Oxford. 


THE  PRINCE  OF 
WALES’  TOUR 
IN  INDIA, 

BY 

DR.  W.  H.  RUSSELL, 

HaviDg  been  exhausted,  and  a  large  snrplas  ordered  on 
the  day  of  pnblicatioo,  the  Publishers  beg  to  annonnoe 
that  THE  SECOND  EDITION  is  now  at  press,  and 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  about  the  12  tb  of  April. 

Orders  received  after  the  Second  of  April,  as  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  can  only  be  executed  at  the  advanced 
price  of  528. 6d.  (The  present  price  is  42#.) 

N.B. — A  Large  Paper  Edition,  in  Royal  Quarto,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  price  £4  4«.,  is  nearly  ready. 

GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  To  be 

complete  in  3  vols.,  uniform  with  Guliot's'’  “History  of  Franoo."'  VoL  I. 
now  ready.  Translated  by  Mot  Thomas.  Royal  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with 
all  the  French  lUostrations,  24«. 

A  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

The  CRUISE  of  H.M.8. « CHALLENGER,”  by 

W.  J.  J.  Spbt,  is  in  prepsaratlaii.  1  VoL.'  EUM  8^  oloik  oztaa,  with 
Route  Map  and  many  Illustrations,  18«. 

“  Will  be  welcomed  and  read  with  great  interest.  .  .  .  Glres  a  capital  Idea 
of  the  cruise.  .  .  .  ,  Oairttally  wr*tton.’’T-A«Kl«iHf .  -  - 
“  We  must  give  unqualified  thanks  to  the  writer  for  a  charming  book." 

.  John  Balt. 

*  A  BB(X)ND  EDITION  OF 

The  TWO  AMERICAS,  by  Sir  Bosk  Price, 

Bart.,  is  now  readp.  i  toL,  demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  IllastratioDS,  ISi. 
“  One  of  the  raciest  books  of  trarel  of  the  season." — Scotsman. 

“  The  whole  book  Is  ezoee^gly  pleasant  leading."— tSVamfonf. 

A  8E(X>ND  EDITIOXIS  BEADY  OF 

A  DAY  of  MY  LIFE  at  ETON."  By  aa  Eton 

BoT.  Small  poet  8to.,  limp  cloth,'  is.  Ad, 

“  It  is  that  Tery  rare  thing— a  work  of  natural,  brilliant,  and  yet  peileotty 
innocent  humour." — Literarp  Churchman. 


Part  III.  now  ready. 

STREET  LIFE  in  LONDON.  Edited  by 

-  J.  TaoHaoH,  F.E.G.a.,  and  AdoijPHb  Ssfira.  -Bach  Number  is  Ulustratei 
by  fine  Permanent  Photographs,  specially  taken  from  TJf,,  fog  this  Work 

.  only.  ^  Partm.  niustrated  Contents. 

STREET  DCXITOR. 

STBSET  ADVERTISING.  ' 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  THE  COMMON. 

WAITING  FOB  A  HIRE. 

“Bare  to  sneoeed."— JfkeiMFvm. 

Now  ready,  the  Part  XVL,  for  ,^aril,  price  Is.  Ad.,  of 

MEN  of  MARK :  a  Gallery  of  Coritemporary 

Portraite.  Contains,  with  Biographical  Notices,  Tkxee  ?srmaneDt  qsbimt- 
Mae  Photographs,  taken  from  Life,  for  this  Work  tnly,  of  • 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  8AU8BUBY. 

.  SIR  WILLIAM  FERGUSON.  «  ,  . 

Sm  RICHARD  OOLUN8W.  -  * 

NEW  SERIES  of  the  PICTURE  GAMjERY. 

With  the  January  Number  (Part  XLL.Vol.  VI.)  oommeooed  a  NewSer^a 
The  size  of  the  Work  is  altered  from  qoarto  to  folio ;  and  <nttifr^  of  Fo^f 
small  Photographs,  Two  large  and  Permanent  ones  are  Kiren  In  ea^ 
Mamber.  The  price  is  1«.  Ad.,  instead  of  la,  as  before. 

The  April  Nnmber,  price  la  Ad.,  folio,  contains 
-T??  •A^VOWAL.  By  C.  E.  Bontibonxb.. 

THE  SPINNER.  By  Pibbkb  A.  Hoas. 

Ltmdon :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MAR6TON,  SBARLE  k  BrVTNQTON. 


